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Je of Gil 


Father of children, 

Magnify our efforts, 

Help us our burden for children bear; 
Make our love gentler, 

Make our love deeper 

For all thy children everywhere. 


Comfort the children 

Lonely, lost, and weary, 

When war’s destruction they must flee; 
Help us thy love to share 

That children everywhere 

May know the peace that comes from thee. 


by Alice L. Goddard 


Prepared for the International Children’s Work Confer- 
ence held in Toronto, August 7-9, 1950, and sung to the 
tune, Crusaders’ Hymn (“Fairest Lord Jesus’’) 


JAN DE BRAY 
(Dutch, 1627 (?)-1697) 


Feed them that hunger 

Whether minds and spirits 

Or wasted bodies plead for bread; 
Help us share bread to live, 

Thy richer bread to give 

Until thy children all are fed. . 


Guide with compassion 

Children who suffer 

Because of prejudice, hate and greed; 
Help us these evils cease, 

Help us these wrongs appease 

Till children everywhere are freed. 


Father of children, 

Purify our teaching 

Of holy word and kindly deed; 
Help us through living, 

Help us through loving 

Bring children everywhere to thee. 


Colesral 


The Editor Reports 


NE OF THE PLEASANT THINGS about being 

Editor of the International Journal of Religious 
Education is the opportunity it provides for enjoyable 
and stimulating relationships with readers, denomina- 
tional leaders, state and city council executives, adver- 
tisers, and with other editors. I am indebted to many of 
these people for generous and helpful counsel. 


Of the entire Journal family you, the readers, are 
the most important. It is for you the Journal exists. I 
think that you might like to take a glimpse behind the 
scenes and see something of what makes our publication 
“tick.” Out of the experiences of my first six months 
as Editor I can assure you that is is interesting. 


Some writers volunteer 


You may wonder where we get the articles and how 
they are selected. Some are sent us voluntarily by per- 
sons who have had experiences or ideas they think 
might be of help to others. Sometimes the writer first 
asks if we can use such an article and we are able to 
suggest to him what ought to be stressed. Not many 
people who write for the Journal are writers by profes- 
sion. 


Other persons tell of their needs 


A luncheon conversation with directors of religious 
education in Akron, Ohio, on March 6, led to the plan- 
ning of a special issue for 1952, which will be an- 
nounced later. A similar meeting in Washington, D. C. 
on March 27, introduced me to an interesting possibility 
for one of the articles in that special issue. The mem- 
bers of the Methodist leadership training staff graciously 
prepared a most helpful list of suggestions for articles, 
in anticipation of my visit to their office in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on April 21. A recent letter from a denomi- 
national executive brought to our attention a need the 
Journal can help to meet. On several occasions state and 
city council executives have contributed suggestions. 


Reader response is helpful 


Letters come frequently from readers giving their ap- 
praisal of certain articles or other materials. We wish 
there were more. These are supplemented by many help- 
ful comments made to the editors verbally. All these 
help to shape the plans for future issues as they reflect 
the points at which the Journal can be of greatest service. 


The Editorial Board gives guidance 


An important source of suggestions is the Editorial 
Board itself. This is made up of staff members in charge 
of educational programs in the Commission on General 
Christian Education of the National Council of Churches. 
Through their correspondence and wide field contacts 
these persons are in constant touch with churches all 
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across the United States and Canada. Their acquaint- 
ance with the “growing edges” of Christian education 
and with the best work being done in churches both 
large and small is an indispensable aid in getting to- 
gether the kind of content the subscribers need and de- 
sire. Through the Journal the best experience of over 
forty denominations becomes available to you. 


Even the advertising pages are helpful 


Many of you express appreciation for the advertis- 
ing in the Journal. When purchasing items, we would 
appreciate your mentioning to our advertisers that you 
were introduced to them through the Journal, for their 
cooperation helps to carry the cost of printing and gives 
you a lower subscription rate than would otherwise be 
possible. The primary purpose for carrying advertising, 
however, is to give you information about new mate- 
rials and equipment which will be of use in your 
churches. 


The Journal should serve more 


Everywhere in my travels during these first six 
months as Editor—in Grand Rapids, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Aurora, Chicago, Philadelphia, Scranton, Kalama- 
zoo, Mobile, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Joseph, Chilli- 
cothe, Lincoln and Crete, as well as. other places I have 
mentioned—I have met with the conviction that the 
Journal should be helping many more persons than are 
now using it. Denominational and interdenominational 
leaders I have met have been enthusiastic about getting 
it into the hands of many new readers. They are using 
their channels of communication to tell their churches 
and Christian education leaders how it can help to make 
their work more effective. 


You can help more than any others 


If you find the Journal helpful, make a special point 
of telling your friends about it and inviting them to sub- 
scribe. Your friends and neighbor churches will listen 
to you, an appreciative reader, more than to any- 
one else. Emphasize the church club subscriptions 
through which churches can make the Journal avail- 
able to all their teachers and officers. 


Journal readers are better leaders 


You want your community to have the best Chris- 
tian education. One of the most effective ways of achiev- 
ing that is through increasing the number of teachers 
and other leaders actually using the Journal regularly. 
Together we can do that. While you are, in this way, 
winning your friends to better Christian education, we 
of the Journal staff pledge to you that we will do our 
best to bring you the kind of content which will be of 
greatest help to you and to the boys, girls, young people 
and families whom you serve. 


Thank you for your help. 
—VirciL E. Foster 


Pp rotecting the Rights 


of Childhood 


A challenge to teachers on Children's Day 


by Walter D. Cavert 


HERE IS A PARABLE for 

church school teachers in the story 
of the early life of William the Con- 
queror. He was the son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, an unscrupulous 
ruler who became known as Robert 
the Devil. At last wishing to atone 
for his sins, the duke chose a form 
of penance which was customary in 
his own day. He resolved to make 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and kneel 
in prayer at the holy sepulcher. 


Since it was a dangerous journey, 
the duke wished to have the heir to 
his dominion officially acknowledged 
before he left. In the early middle 
ages there was no generally accepted 
doctrine as to the succession in king- 
doms and duchies. No rules had been 
laid down where the late ruler had 
not left a full-grown son. So calling 
an assembly of the great men of his 
realm, Robert told them of his in- 
tended journey. The barons urged 
him not to run the risk of such a trip 
but he would not be dissuaded. He 
brought in his seven-year-old son 
and demanded that everyone swear 
allegiance to the child as his succes- 
sor. Many of the nobles objected for 
they had secret hopes of their own. 
Each feudal lord had his band of 
retainers and was always alert to an 
opportunity to extend his own 
power; at least he did not wish to 
acknowledge any authority higher 
than his own. However, they based 
their opposition to little William on 
different grounds. They said he was 
too young. 


“He is little but he will grow,” 
replied the father. 


Dr. Cavert is the Field Director of the 
Synod of New York for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. His headquarters are in Syracuse. 
He writes that the historical background for 
the illustration used in this article was taken 
from E. A. Freeman's "History of the Nor- 
man Conquest’ and his "Life of William the 
Conqueror." 
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The barons finally yielded and 
took the oath of fealty. Robert soon 
started for Palestine. He succeeded 
in reaching Jerusalem and kneeling 
at the sacred tomb but died on his 
way home. When the news reached 
Normandy the affairs of the duchy 
were thrown into cgnfusion. For 
twelve years there were revolts and 
conspiracies on the part of unruly 
nobles. For a long time young Wil- 
liam was kept in hiding. Plot after 
plot threatened his life, for treach- 
ery and murder were an accepted 
custom even by men of highest rank. 


The rights of the boy were pro- 
tected only by the determined loyalty 
of a little group of leaders who re- 
mained true to their oath and banded 
together to protect the boy’s life and 
kingdom. The three men who served 
as his special guardians were all as- 
sassinated, but their sacrificial loyalty 
gave the lad his chance in history. 
For this child, little as he was, grew 
and grew until he became the mighty 
leader who set his own realm in or- 
der, led a _ victorious invasion of 
England, and became known in his- 
tory as William the Conqueror. 


“He is little but he will grow.” So 
will every boy. and girl who is en- 
rolled in a church school class. But 
into what? Will they be defeated by 
the secularism and cynicism of our 
times and swell the overcrowded 
ranks of those who become juvenile 
delinquents and end up as inmates of 
the reform schools and mental hos- 
pitals? Or will they become con- 
querors for Christ, who rebuild the 
moral foundations of our national 
life and reach out to lift the banner 
of the cross in missionary lands? 

The answer depends on the lead- 
ers who take responsibility for their 
Christian training. Can- we develop 
in every Protestant church a fellow- 
ship of men and women who will be 
so concerned about religious educa- 
tion that they will swear to defend 


the spiritual rights of childhood? 

Some churches already have such 
fellowships. In one church known to 
the writer, the teachers have drawn 
up a set of standards and placed 
themselves under a voluntary dis- 
cipline which insures their own spirit- 
ual growth and their increasing skill 
as teachers. They have agreed that 
they will always be present at the 
church in time to greet the children 
when they arrive, spend a minimum 
of two hours in lesson preparation, 
attend annually a leadership train- 
ing class or a summer school of re- 
ligious education, read regularly the 
International Journal of Religious 
Education or a denominational edu- 
cational magazine, maintain their 
own devotional life by weekly church 
worship and daily Bible reading and 
prayer. They have also promised to 
visit each pupil in his home. 


These teachers, like the Normandy 
barons who counted the rights of 
young William more important than 
their own lives, have made. a great 
commitment. In order to render 
more effective service to childhood, 
they have placed many personal in- 
terests in a subordinate place. 


Much of the strength of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is in the de- 
votion of monks and nuns in the 
teaching orders. If our Catholic 
friends can take vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, surely Pro- 
testant people can be found who will 
accept the lesser discipline of dedicat- 
ing themselves to Christian educa- 
tion as an avocation. 


Obviously there is no better test 
of a Christian’s sincerity than his 
willingness to enlist in a fellowship 
of those concerned about children. 
Unless we have an intense desire to 
help them enter into an understand- 
ing of their Christian heritage, there 
is something lacking in our personal 
experience with Christ. If our re- 
ligious faith is a vital part of our 
own lives, bringing us strength and 
courage, we will wish to share it with 
the younger generation. 


What we have been talking about 
is basic to the Christian gospel. When 
Jesus’ disciples asked him who is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
he answered by setting a child in 
their midst and saying, “Whoever re- 
ceives one such little child in my 
name receives me.” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


he Baby Dein Briel the Cheveh 


Where can we put all these children? 


by John R. Scotford 


HE INCOMING TIDE of ba- 

bies is an unmistakable fact. We 
do not need to consult the cen- 
sus returns to discover that more 
children were born during the nine- 
teen forties than in any decade in 
our history; the evidence is all about 
us. ‘The anticipated falling off in the 
crop is not apparent. Any decline 
has been a dip rather than a plunge 
and from the point of view of the 
Protestant churches is quite invisible. 

Figures cannot tell the whole story. 
Something more than the multiplica- 
tion of young lives is taking place. 
A minister who holds counselling ses- 
sions with the couples coming to be 
married reports that in recent years 
he has never encountered any who 
said that they did not want babies. 
Some plan to wait a year or two be- 
fore starting their families; others just 
are not interested in birth control, 
but rather the reverse. Today no 
couple will admit that their child is 
unplanned, or unwanted. Parenthood 
is regarded as fun. Since the nine- 
teen twenties the scale of values of 
our young people has shifted, with 
the country club and even automobile 
going down and the baby buggy 
coming up. 

Many factors have entered into 
this change, and among them is the 
increased emphasis upon family liv- 
ing in the educational programs of 
the church. Thanks to the insights of 
the newer psychology, the emphasis 
is shifting from doing things for 
children to doing things with them. 
Parents no longer strive conscious- 
ly “to set a good example”; instead 
they take their children into their 
lives and face their problems  to- 
gether. Our homes are more intimate 
than ever before. And it is because 
of the down-right enjoyment that 
they get out of the first baby that 


Dr. Scotford, formerly Editor of the Con- 
gregational magazine, Advance, has been in- 
terested for many years in the improvement 
of church school building and equipment. 
His present work as a free lance writer and 
building consultant is giving him wide con- 
tacts with situations throughout the country. 
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Correct Furni- 
ture and play 
equipment are 
important in 
the nursery and 
kindergarten 


classes. 


First Congrega- 
tional Church, 


Oak Park, Iil. 


parents are eager to have a second, 
a third, and a fourth! 


Our phenomenal birthrate is 
creating both housing problems and 
spiritual opportunities for the church. 


Where possible, increased facilities 
for the care of little children are be- 
ing provided. The visitor to the new 
educational building of a prominent 
church is confronted first with a 
door marked “Crib Room,” then one 
labelled ‘Toddlers,’ and then one 
designated for “Three Year Olds.” 
We have heard of a church with a 
room for “Crawlers.” We were as- 
tonished to find six cribs in the 
basement of a particularly austere 
and intellectual church; when we 
congratulated the minister he re- 
plied, “We’ve got four more coming, 
and we’re moving them upstairs. 
Baby-sitting is the most appreciated 
service that we offer.” 


From Michigan comes the de- 


lightful story of a church to which 
some man of means added a room 
which serves as a women’s parlor 
during the week and as nursery on 
Sunday. All the furniture is wash- 
able. On Saturday the baby things 
are taken out of the closet and ev- 
erything is scrubbed. On Sunday a 
nurse trained in child care takes 
charge, at five dollars for the morn- 
ing. She accepts no babies with 
sniffles or other apparent disorders 
and tolerates neither grandparents 
nor curious onlookers. Her youngest 
charge has been three weeks of age. 
Although this is a Congregational 
church, both Methodist and Chris- 
tain Science babies have been dis- 
covered in the flock. The minister 
has hope of these souls, but he has 
dark thoughts concerning one of his 
members who deposited her young 
hopeful and then went off to play 
nine holes of golf. Normally, fifteen 
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babies.mean about twenty-five more 
adults in the congregation. 

This ecclessiastical baby tending is 
more than a welcome relief to dis- 
traught mothers. It means that young 
couples can continue in the worship 
and work of the church the strenu- 
ous years when their families are 
coming up. Formerly the arrival of 
the first baby meant a leave of ab- 
sence from the church which might 
last until the children had pretty 
well grown up. Formerly the age 
graph of active church people sank 
into a deep gully in the late twen- 
ties and did not rise very far until 
the mid-forties. This is beginning to 
level up. On the one hand, more 
young couples know that they need 
the inspiration of the church; on the 
other, wise churches are adjusting 
their facilities and activities to the 
needs of this group. 

Babies grow up with surprising 
alacrity. The crest of this wave of 
new life is passing now from the kin- 
dergarten to the primary department, 
with congestion among the juniors 
immediately impending. Where will 
we put these children? 

Some churches may be able to en- 
large their present buildings, turn 
the parsonage into a parish house, 
moving the minister and his family 
into a new parsonage, or secure ad- 
ditional space in other ways; but 
most congregations will be compelled 
to get along with what they now 
have. We must develop increased 
flexibility of program and use the 
existing facilities with inventiveness 
and imagination. There is no need 
for providing separate rooms for a 
lot of small classes, as many 
churches endeavored to do during 
the twenties. Better work can be 
done with fewer rooms, accommodat- 
ing up to 20 or 30 in an informal 
program. 


Where separate rooms are avail- 
able, they should be assigned to 
classes which are large enough to 
make full use of the space. No longer 
do we regard it as necessary to sep- 
arate boys and girls. A class of 
twelve will do better work and gen- 
erate more enthusiasm than two 
classes of six each. Many old 
churches are getting more usable 
space by knocking out the partitions 
between the cubbyhole classrooms of 
the past. A class of twenty will oc- 
cupy less floor space than two of 
ten each. An experienced, competent 
teacher with a less experienced per- 
son as assistant and a class of twenty 
can usually do better work than 
would be done if each were given a 
separate class of ten. 


The multiple use of facilities is be- 
coming increasingly necessary. Some- 
times two groups can use the same 
place of worship. If there is a chil- 
dren’s chapel, or if the church itself 
is used for assembly and worship, the 
juniors can meet there while the 
junior highs are having their lesson 
period, and then the junior highs can 
occupy it while the juniors go to 
their classes. This eliminates the need 
for two assembly rooms and may 
make possible using the same class- 
rooms or other space twice. 


Another solution may be found in 
having a school meet in two or more 
sections at different times. When a 
Maryland church moved from the 
public school where it had been meet- 
ing for years to a building of its 
own, it became necessary to hold 
classes at 8:50, 9:40, and 10:30. For- 
tunately this is a compact parish 
without traffic hazards. A Detroit 
church is holding three church serv- 
ices and three Sunday school ses- 
sions, at 9:00, 10:30 and 12:00. Some 


churches have duplicate Sunday 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


To enrich your Childrens’ Day celebration, use the cover picture for 
a poster. Mrs. Goddard's lovely hymn on page 2 could be added to 
your program as a congregational song or a solo. Dr. Cavert's plea for 
childhood on page 3 is particularly suitable at this time of the year. 


There are three articles especially beamed to your Audio-Visual 
Committee: the two on city council distribution plans, pages 11 and 
12, and on utilization of the LEAVY Kits, page 13. 


Be sure your local dramatics expert sees 


drama, page 15. 


Mrs. Massey's article on 


For teachers’ meetings, try discussions of Dr. Kalas’ article on page 7, 
Dr. Scotford's on page 5, and the short Payler report on page 10. 
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schools covering all ages, along with 
duplicate church services, but the 
more common practice is to divide 
the school on an age basis. In many 
churches the lower age groups meet 
during the time of the church wor- 
ship service. 


Multiple sessions of the church 
school create some physical prob- 
lems, particularly when children of 
different ages must use the same 
space during consecutive periods. 
Fortunately, the older classes require 
less €quipment than the younger 
ones. Adequate storerooms, cupboards 
and closets are the key to the situa- 
tion. The utility of a given room can 
be multiplied when proper space is 
provided for the storage of what is 
not being used. Little people require 
sturdy chairs of correct size and 
height, with four non-collapsible legs. 
These should be stored in a closet, if 
possible, when not in use, rather than 
behind screens. Rugged folding chairs 
of the right height are all right for 
the juniors and older groups and can 
be loaded on chair trucks or dollies 
and hauled away. Tables should fold, 
and so should the background screens 
for worship centers. 


Multiple use of the same room re- 
quires special janitor service. Prob- 
ably not even the most willing custo- 
dian can do all the scene shifting 
which some schools will need, but 
there are always boys around with 
both willing spirits and abundant 
physical energies. They can _ be 
trained to move things quickly and 
to take pride in doing it quietly. 

That the future of the church de- 
pends upon how the baby boom is 
met is not an understatement. More 
than the children are involved. If 
they like the facilities which are of- 
fered them and are delighted with 
the treatment which they receive, 
they will grow up in the church and 
may bring their parents with them 
into its life and fellowship. But if 
the children are not pleased with 
what happens on Sunday morning, 
the parents will not continue to send 
them on the theory that being there 
somehow does them good. The mod- 
ern family is a closer unit than its 
predecessors. It will not just “send” 
its children in a casual way. It will 
either take the church seriously, or it 
will have nothing to do with it. This 
is our day of opportunity, and also 
our time of judgment. 
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How can the church help people to witness 
to their faith in everyday contacts? 


by Harry H. Kalas* 


T IS HARD to talk to others about 

our Christian faith. In fact, com- 
munication is one of the great prob- 
lems in evangelism. People find it 
difficult to communicate ideas of any 
kind across their differences in cul- 
ture, temperament, and race, and it 
is even more difficult to share ideas 
about the deepest spiritual realities. 
Therefore, many wise men are 
valiantly struggling to translate the 
great words which express our faith 
into a language which can be easily 
understood by those who are outside 
of the Church. 


But words are not the only method 
of communication. Realities can be 
communicated by observable _ be- 
haviour. Men are on common ground 
when they stand together in the com- 
mon situations of life. 

This article assumes that evangel- 
ism functions by contagion even more 
than by words or methods. Even, 
when Jesus used words, he cast them 
in terms of the experiences of his 
hearers. “Without a parable, spake he 
not unto them.” His parables reflect- 
ed his own incarnation of life’s es- 
sential truth. His daily ministries, his 
healings, his death ona cross—all of 
these convey the Evangel to us. His 
words and his methods are but re- 
flections of any everyday witness. The 
same principle holds for his disciples 
and for us. Evangelism, when thought 
of in everyday terms, includes every 
Christian. 

Let us look at some of the ways by 
which a Christian may “do the work 
of an evangelist” in the daily suc- 
cession of life’s normal relationships: 


Opportunities for Christian witness 


1. Find reasonable and_ tactful 
ways of maintaining your standards 
for life when you are in a social en- 
vironment which seems to violate 
those standards. 

For instance, a high school boy re- 
cently asked his father: “What do 


*Director of Educational Evangelism, Joint 
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you do when the boys in the locker 
room of the high school football 
squad tel] lewd stories every day and 
use low talk?” This boy is no saint. 
To find a way of keeping his ideals 
intact without being a prude is not a 
simple matter. With a little help he 
has found a way to keep rapport with 
his crowd and at the same time main- 
tain his own integrity. He has dis- 
cussed the matter with six other boys 
who share his problem. Together, ac- 
cording to their Hi-Y advisor, they 
are creating a new respect for the 
things for which the Church stands. 


People are often caught in situa- 
tions where one must either accept or 
decline the practices which are con- 
trary to their moral standards. For 
instance, how does one decline to take 
a drink in a crowd of friends who are 
all drinking, without seeming to be a 
prude? Making a friendly Christian 


witness in such situations is a fine 
art. How does one learn it? 


2. There is such a thing as con- 
versational evangelism. 

For instance, when groups of peo- 
ple are discussing international or lo- 
cal issues, and ideas are expressed 
which seem to violate the Christian 
ethic, there are some people who 
have learned the art of stating Chris- 
tian viewpoints without irritation and 
obnoxious preachment. How can one 
be ready for such opportunities for 
Christian witness? 

People are more eager to discuss 
spiritual things in everyday conver- 
sations than at any time in our gener- 
ation. Why not? The newspapers and 
the popular journals reflect a com- 
mon human quest for the deeper se- 
curities. People in many ways give 
evidence of their vague realization 
that “man cannot be left alone with 
man.” How can Christian people be 
taught how to say the redeeming 
word in casual conversations? 

We are not advocating the 
“Brother, are you saved?” technique, 
by which a religious zealot edges up 
to everyone he sees and bombards 
him with the claims of Christ. Neither 
are we advocating that the Christian 
witness be “dragged” into every con- 
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versation. We are saying that normal 
conversations can frequently be 
turned toward God. 

Christian people can challenge the 
cynicism which possesses many con- 
versations. I have heard groups of 
young people share expressions of dis- 
pair and bitterness. Adults who have 
gone through three wars are even 
more prone to it. Who can bring the 
word of hope and faith to such con- 
versations? In many cynical conver- 
sations there is a person who has 
hope, based on honest faith. Let him 
express it. How can we help him to 
do so? 

3. Friendly neighborliness and quiet 
acts of service are potentially evangel- 
istic. 

A professional evangelist once said: 
“You can’t save a man’s soul when 
his feet are cold.” The Bible talks 
. about giving a cup of cold water in 
the name of religion. Both the cold 
water and religion take on new sig- 
nificance by such a combination. One 
should be a kind neighbor and render 
acts of service for the sheer joy of 
doing it, but there are evangelistic 
by-products which are most effective. 
How can this transfer from “works 
to faith” be achieved? 

4. People are evangelistic when 
they show fortitude in crisis. 

The behaviour of Christian people 
in hospital wards, in bereavement 
and in disaster have left impressions 
from which observers have been in- 
spired. I. have seen people gain 
strength to bear the most cruel tests 
when they said to themselves: “Now 
is the time for me to give witness to 
my faith.” A responsible attitude to- 
wards one’s own grief is infinitely 
more eloquent than words. A man 
said recently of his mother: “I have 
forgotten what she said, but I re- 
member her serenity.” How can 
Christian people be helped to make a 
ministry out of adverse circum- 
stances? 

5. People are evangelistic when 
they choose courses of action which 
are identified with the Christian 
Church and which make heavy de- 
mands upon them. 

A man recently declined an elec- 
tion as president of a service club. He 
frankly stated that his job as a church 
school superintendent required every 
moment of his spare time. I am told 
that his sense of the importance of 
his church job left a profound effect 
upon many other men. Every choice 
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of this kind must be judged in the 
light of its own circumstances. Keen 
young people who give sacrificially 
of their time to service projects under 
the Call to United Christian Youth 
Action may do more to influence 
other young people than they could 
ever accomplish by talking about 
their faith and devotion. 


These are but examples of a range 
of opportunities for Christian wit- 
ness which are as varied and numer- 
ous as are the normal social situations 
of an average life. We need yet to 
consider a few suggestions as to-how 
a local church might give support to 
people who desire to become every 
day evangelists. Let us take the five 
areas of opportunity suggested above 
and offer some concrete suggestions 
under corresponding numbers: 


Teaching people how to witness 

1. The sessions of church school 
classes and fellowship discussion 
groups might be given over occasion- 
ally to a consideration of ways of 
keeping ones ideals and standards in- 
tact in a crowd. Case studies should 
be made of specific problems. I be- 
lieve the time will come when we will 
have less moral generalization in our 
group discussions and more concrete 


suggestions. We will have more stal- 


wart Christian witness when individ- 
uals in society feel the support of a 
group as they cope with normal sit- 
uations. 


2. Our church school classes and 
discussion groups ought to be so close 
to reality that conversational evangel- 
ism will come easily. A person ought 
to come away from church with 
clarity of thought and inner support. 
He can get it from other people in 
a group if that group gets “down to 
cases” and becomes a testing ground 
for issues which frequently come up 
in normal conversations. No polly- 


.anna answers will do. The group may 


have to dig deeply for the right 
foundations for conversational evan- 
gelism. 

3. Fellowship Evangelism is one re- 
source which is available to church 
groups whose members desire to use 
neighborliness and kindly service as 
a means of sharing the Gospel. Most- 
ly, it is a matter of finding new ways 
to be gracious and finding ways of 
showing that you are doing it because 
you have been constrained from with- 
in. Acts of kindness must never be 
exploitative in motive, even for the 


Church. But church groups can as- 
sign to members opportunities for 
friendly service and show how sheer 
kindness can open doors to evangel- 
ism. A Gospel song puts it thus: 

“Down in the human heart, 

Crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that 

restore. 

Touched by a loving hand, 

Wakened by kindness, 

Cords that are broken 

Will vibrate once more.” 

4. People should be taught in 
Christian education to take a re- 
sponsible attitude to the life crises 
which inevitably come to all of us. 
Creative suffering, however, must be 
more than verbalized. Groups can 
give support to their own members 
who are facing crisis so that the serene 
behaviour of the individual reflects 
the faith of the group. 


5. Little need further be said about 
how the Church can teach sacrificial 
self- giving except to say that a 
church which makes little demands of 
its members usually finds it most dif- 
ficult to win new ones. It seems like 
a paradox to say that we win people 
to Christ by our own example of the 
costliness of Christian devotion, but 
so it is! There is enough nobility left 
in the most self-centered man that 
inwardly he envies the man who has 
achieved the “fierce joy of disciple- 
ship.” 


hope can 


All of the above suggestions as to 
everyday evangelism presuppose that 
an individual has within himself a 
great faith and a constant sense of 
fellowship with God, which rather 
spontaneously finds expression in the 
daily succession of life’s normal rela- 
tionships. Phillips Brooks once de- 
fined preaching as “truth mediated 
through personality.” The same ap- 
plies to everyday evangelism. The 
writer is not here advocating that 
Christians make a “holy nuisance” of 
themselves by trying to twist every 
situation of life into an evangelistic 
opportunity. He is, however, advo- 
cating the development of attitudes 
and skills within Christians by which 
they will naturally and with easy 
grace redirect life situations toward 
God. 

The Christian gospel could spread 
like a wind-swept fire, if every Chris- 
tian were to see the daily occurrences 
of life as occasions for the Christian 
witness—“. . . . in everything com- 
mending ourselves as ministers of 
God. . .” 
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by Florence Jansson* 


T WAS vacation church school 
time, and something very special 
was going on in Clarendon Meth- 
odist Church, Arlington, Virginia. 
When that something. was completed 
there would be new windows in the 
junior department, windows painted 
in the same vivid colors as the stained 
glass of the church sanctuary. 

The superintendent of the junior 
department had had an idea. Every 
one agreed that it seemed a good 
idea—but it would-mean lots of work, 
wouldn’t it? 

Of course it would, but that didn’t 
stop her. 

Tn its raw state the assembly room 
of the junior department presented 
something of a problem in seating 
arrangement. Leading off from the 
hallway and flanked on both sides 
by class rooms, it seemed to afford 
only one right way for chairs to face. 
That was toward the two pairs of 
windows at the back. It was not al- 
together satisfactory, however, for the 
children to sit facing a strong influx 
of light. Now if the windows were 
painted, the light would be softened, 
the paintings would be- a continuing 
inspiration, and the room would take 
on an added dignity. 

That, in bare outline, was the idea 
the Superintendent had been turning 
over in her mind. 

Converting the idea into a purpose- 
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ful junior activity was the next step, 
a big one involving many considera- 
tions. Was this a project in which 
the children could participate? Did 
they, at their age, have a sufficient 
understanding of its significance to 
profit by it in the way it would have 
to be conducted? 

Plainly there should be some prep- 
aration for the coming activity. So 
the whole group was taken on a visit 
to the Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There the children saw 
beautiful stained glass windows. They 
heard an enlightening talk on the 
subject of stained glass and how it 
had long been used to _ beautify 


churches. This was supplemented by 
group studies of simple texts and in- 
structive pictures. 

By the time the actual work be- 
gan the children were eagerly think- 
ing of it as their project. 


Windows at left and above were 
‘two of the four made for the 
junior department. The central 
panels represent the Nativity, and 
Writing the Gospel. The window 
at the right, on Prayer, was made 


for the primary department. 


Of course one of the most impor- 
tant preparations was the choice of 
a theme and of pictures that would 
best present it to the child mind. 
This was a subject of much thought 
and discussion. It was agreed that in 
each of the four windows of three- 
pane width, the center panel should 
have a large picture showing a high 
point in the Christian history of the 
world. Each center panel would be 
flanked by smaller figures symbolic 
of its subject. 


The subjects finally decided on 
were: Prophecy, the Nativity, Christ 
in His Ministry, and the Writing of 
the Gospel. The center pictures were 
adaptations of well-known paintings 
which illustrated the subjects. The 
children helped to select these and to 
design the windows. 


As they began working on ideas 
for the symbolic side panels the jun- 
iors found themselves thinking about 
the themes in their deepest signifi- 
cance. They expressed many thought- 
ful ideas, some of which were incor- 
porated in the final plan. 


By this time the idea had spread 
to include a window in the primary 
department. The primaries were 
eager to have a painted window such 
as the juniors were having but, of 
course, were too young to do any of 
the actual work. The principle of 
sharing in the project, however, was 
impressed upon them and they made 
their contribution by presenting the 
junior department a lovely bowl of 
budding narcissus they had grown in 
acknowledgment of the window for 
their room. The theme chosen for the 
primary window was Prayer. 
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It was important to select a good 
quality of sun-fast paint, and window 
glass that would show off the work to 
the best advantage. The superintend- 
ent had learned from experience that 
Crystal Color paints are durable and 
generally satisfactory. She obtained 
these in the basic colors—red, blue, 
and yellow—from which other colors 
could be produced by mixing. A good 
quality of black paint was bought 
for outlining. 

The window panes selected were 
frosted on one side and smooth on 
the other. The paint applied on the 
smooth surface derived an added 
depth and softened effect from the 
frosted surface. At eighty cents a 
pane, the cash outlay for glass in 
both the junior and the primary 
rooms came to $24. Including the 
cost of paint and incidentals, the 
cash expenditure for the entire proj- 
ect amounted to about $35. 

The first step in the actual work 
was to prepare a complete design for 
each of the windows. This design, 
drawn’on paper in the actual size to 
be used, included the large picture 
in the center, the smaller symbolic 
pictures at the sides, and all decora- 
tive bars, scrolls, and figures. 

A whole window design worked 
out in this way was laid flat on a 
table and the glass placed over it. 
The design was then traced on the 
glass with black outlining paint and 
the colors were shaded in. 

While the more difficult work was 
done by the Superintendent and her 
assistant, the project was kept before 
the children in various ways on their 
own level and care was taken at all 
times to give them a sense of par- 
ticipation. 

Under careful supervision they all 
had a turn at the actual painting, 
too. After the outlines had been 
drawn on the glass they could apply 
the color in the larger, simpler de- 
signs and thus deepen the sense that 
the project was truly theirs. 

Vacation church school became a 
busy, exciting place indeed. The 
shared experience of working on such 
a colorful project captured the en- 
thusiasm of even the most restless 
children who had seemingly been 
geared to perpetual motion. It held 
the class in deep, childish concentra- 
tion as the work progressed. 

If, here and there, the colors are 
deeper or paler according to varying 
emphases of different hands, this is 
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but a stamp of friendly sharing, a 
permanent record of group participa- 
tion that outweighs mere perfection 
in craftsmanship. Of course one of 
the most significant results of the 
project was that it increased the chil- 
dren’s appreciation for the church 
and gave them.a sense of having 
helped to beautify some part of it. 
The vacation church school was 
only of two week’s duration—the last 
two weeks in June. This did not give 
enough time to complete the windows 
but the main portion was done then. 


—the selection of the themes, pre- 


paratory arrangements of designs and 
pictures, explanatory talks, outlining, 
and painting. At the close of the 
school there still remained some fine 
details to be done, such as sharpen- 
ing outlines of pictures, shading col- 
ors in the motifs, etc. The leader and 
her assistant completed these in a 
more quiet and leisurely way. They 
did not, however, alter any of the 
work done by the children; that was 
left strictly as originally done. 
When, near the end of summer, the 


paintings were completed, there still 
remained the task of putting the 
panes in the window frames. This was 
to be done without removing the 
original panes. The first step was to 
obtain a supply of small dowel sticks 
which were painted black. A frame of 
these sticks was placed around each 
pane of the original glass and tacked 
in. The painted panes were then 
placed in position against the dowel 
frame, with the painted side facing 
the original glass and so protected on, 
both sides. from exposure. Another 
frame of dowel sticks was placed over 
the painted glass and tacked to the 
window framing to make neat, se- 
cure fastenings. And now the project 
was completed. 

On Rally Day the sunlight through 
the new windows and touched the 
room with a soft radiance. The junior 
department joined in dedicating the 
gift that had drawn the members to- 
gether in happy association during 
the summer and would be an in- 
spirational reminder for years to 
come. 


e $e a isttin eacher 
Whe thn tie ae 


by Esther Miller Payler* 


VISITING TEACHER for our 
church school has been able to 
keep in touch with those sick for a 
long time, with shut-ins and aged. We 
got the idea from the public schools, 
where, if a child is unable to come 
to school, a teacher is sent to keep 
him up on school work. We de- 
cided to try this same idea in our 
church school. It was not meant to 
substitute for the Home Department 
but to supplement it, and to take 
care of those who otherwise would 
lose touch with the church school. 
An active, alert, retired school 
teacher volunteered for the job. She 
had time and a car. Wide publicity 
was given to the fact that a visiting 
teacher was available for those who 
could not come to church school. 
People were urged to telephone in, 
if they wanted her to come. The 
teacher and committee also contacted 
people who had been sick for some 
time, or who had to stay away from 
church school because of responsibili- 
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ties of caring for others. It was sur- 
prising how the work grew, until 
there were three others volunteering 
for the same kind of work. 

For instance, in one family a man 
recovering from an operation missed 
the church school. The teacher 
taught this man and his wife for 
four weeks until he could return. 

In one family, where only the teen- 
age boy came to Sunday school, the 
family of five later came to Sunday 
school and joined the church as a 
result of the visiting teacher’s work. 
During the time the teen-age boy 
was confined to home with a broken 
hip, the teacher visited regularly and 
the others listened to the lesson. 

In another home a grandmother 
could not, because of frailty, go to 
church school. The visiting teacher 
through her contacts in the home, 
persuaded two of the non-church- 
going grandchildren to come. 

A visiting teacher can be a great 
help to a church school, not only in 
keeping pupils interested when they 
cannot be present, but in reaching 
many of the unchurched. 
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How two city councils distribute 
audio-visual equipment and materials 


Churches can't use good audio-visuals 
in their programs unless they can get 
hold of the materials. It is not always 
an easy matter to know what is avail- 
able and where to get it in the local 
community. In several cities through- 
out the country the councils of churches 
are giving helpful service in distribut- 


ing materials and equipment on a co- 
operative basis. Examples of two such 
councils are reported here. Leaders 
in other communities needing effec- 
tive audio-visual libraries will find in 
the reports of Mrs. Macklin and Mr. 
Clark many practical and stimulating 
suggestions. 


Tulsa Distributes Slides, 
Filmstrips, and Equipment 


Reported by Mrs. Jean Macklin 


SET of a dozen or so slides 
portraying the Christmas story 
started the Tulsa Council of Church- 
es toward what is now a thriving de- 
partment of audio-visual education. 

That first set was acquired just be- 
fore the Christmas season, 1945, 
largely for use in the Weekday Bible 
Schools which the Council sponsors. 
Today this audio-visual library con- 
tains nearly 200 individual colored 
slides, more than 75 filmstrips, and 
several albums of records and tran- 
scriptions. New and timely materials 
are added nearly every week. 

There are just two motion picture 
films in the Council library. Both 
deal with the subject of displaced 
persons, a topic which has been of 
special interest in Tulsa . churches, 
since more than one hundred dis- 
placed persons have been brought to 


this community. The Council offi-— 


cials feel that there is greater value 
in allocating the Council’s audio- 
visual budget to filmstrips and slides 
since most churches have projection 
equipment for these, than in invest- 
ing it in expensive motion pictures 
which only a few of the churches are 
equipped to use. 


Mrs. Jean Macklin is Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Tulsa Council of 
Churches. 
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The Tulsa Council also has a film- 
strip projector, portable screen, rec- 
ord player and amplifier. This equip- 
ment is lent to churches and is al- 
most in constant use. 


Records show that more than four 
hundred uses were made of the Tulsa 
Council’s audio - visual equipment 
during 1949. Last year the number 
increased by nearly two hundred. So 
far this year the usage rate is sur- 
passing all past records. 


There are several reasons for the 
popularity of the Council’s audio- 
visual facilities. Probably the primary 
one is that no charge is made for 
the use of any of the equipment or 
materials. 


Council officials decided shortly 
after the acquisition of that first set 
of slides that the small rentals 
charged would not justify the time 
and labor required in bookkeeping. 
The wisdom of their judgment has 
been borne out. Voluntary contribu- 
tions from churches which appreciate 
the services rendered, provide for 
many of the materials that are added 
to the Council’s library each year. 
However, it should be pointed out 
that these contributions do not pay 
the entire cost of additions to the 
library. 


A second major reason for the 
boost in the use of the Council’s fa- 
cilities in the last two years has been 
a compilation of the audio-visual ma- 
terials available from the Council 
office. This was released in book form 
to those persons in the local churches 
who are responsible for the use of 
audio-visual resources in the educa- 
tional and worship programs of the 
church organizations. 

The guide includes two major 
classifications: a listing of all titles in 
alphabetical order, with information 
as to the source and a summary of 
the material, and a listing of the 
titles by subjects. This latter list fol- 
lows, so far as is practicable, the 
classification set forth in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide published by 
the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education. 

As new materials are added to the 
library, that fact is announced in the 
Council’s regular publication, The 
Council Call, and from time to time 
supplementary pages are sent to all 
churches to be added to the original 
compilation. 

Staff members report a number of 
instances where this book has en- 
abled the program chairman of a lo- 
cal church organization to build an 
entire year’s program ahead, using 
the Council’s audio-visual resources 
to supplement speakers and other 
types of programs. 

There is no “recreational-type” 
material in the council’s library. We 
have stressed repeatedly that, except 
on rare occasions, visual materials in 
the church ought not to be used 
purely for recreational purposes. Re- 
quests for this type of material are 
referred to professional film-rental 
sources. 

The library material is not limited 
to purely biblical subjects. For every 
age level there are slide sets and 
filmstrips which stress the application 
of Christianity in everyday living, 
and for older groups there are a 
number designed for background in- 
formation on current subjects or for 
stimulation of discussion on problems 
confronting Christians today. 

Tulsa Council staff members have 
built worship services around single 
slides, and many different types of 
programs around sets of slides which 
they have compiled. These programs 
are available for use on a moment’s 
notice and have saved the day for 
more than one frantic minister or 
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chairman who learned at the last 
minute that his planned program had 
failed! 

Most scripts are mimeographed so 
that they may be sent in advance to 
program chairmen who may plan 
programs around them long before 
the filmstrip or slide set actually 
reaches them. This allows for much 
wider use of the Council’s facilities 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Booking is done largely by tele- 
phone. The record of the bookings 


Rochester Distributes 
of Materials 


Reported by Harold L. Clark 


|‘ 1947 a group of people in Ro- 
chester, New York, interested in 
the use of films, met together and 
formed the Rochester Film Council. 
Their first and primary objective was 
to set up a film library where motion 
picture films could be borrowed in 
much the same way as books are bor- 
rowed from the public library. 

The Rochester Public Library 
found itself in a position to establish 
a Film Division when $10,000 was 
made available from a special en- 
dowment fund. In its first year of op- 
eration, the Film Division proved to 
be tremendously successful. 

On the Film Council there was one 
person who had the churches’ inter- 
est at heart. When the establishment 
of a permanent Film Division became 
apparent, this person immediately 
alerted the churches of Rochester and 
vicinity to the possibility of using the 
Film Division as a resource for pro- 
gram and teaching within the church 
and the church school. From the 
very first, therefore, more than 60 
per cent of the members were 
churches. Mr. Norman Moore, Di- 
rector of the Film Division, and Mr. 
John Lowe, Director of the Roches- 
ter Public Libraries and vitally inter- 
ested in the growth and development 
of the Film Division, have both been 
very sensitive to the needs and de- 
sires of the church, so far as the pur- 
chase of new films has been con- 


'Harold L. Clark is Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., New York. 
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for the equipment and materials is 
kept in an ordinary day-to-day en- 
gagement book. Sometimes, particu- 
larly at Christmas or Easter time, or 
during National Family Week, when 
a number of churches will want to 
use materials on the same subject, 
intricate booking is done, with film- 
strips and slide sets in use on almost 
an hourly schedule. At such times a 
schedule with instructions for for- 
warding is often prepared and copies 
distributed to the churches involved. 


All Types 


cerned. With a yearly number of 
416,000 viewers of whom 60 per cent 
are church people, it is easy to esti- 
mate the fine increase in the church’s 
adult education made possible by the 
Film Division. 

Only organizations and groups-may 
become members of the Division. 
This policy is based on the belief that 
the film is a group medium, and 
therefore, only groups should be 
users. Organizations may become 
members by paying an insurance fee 
of $2 per annum. This entitles the 
user to borrow any of the 602 titles 
now available. As many films may be 
used during the year as desired. The 
$2 fee covers damages up to and in- 
cluding $50. 

There are many religious films that 
the Film Division could not secure 
on its outright-purchase basis without 
limitations on their use. However, 
many films excellent for group dis- 
cussion and for adult education are 
available, such as in the human rela- 
tions area, of vital concern to church 
groups. 

The Committee of the Federation 
realized that in addition to the titles 
available from the Film Division of 
the Public Library, there needed to 
be some service by which films of a 
more definitely religious nature could 
be secured. In order to do this, over- 
tures were made to the Director of 
Council Films, which was then an af- 
filiate of the New York State Council 
of Churches.t A proposal was made 
by which Council Films would make 


available two films each month, over 
a period of eight months, to the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Rochester and 
Vicinity. A cooperative organization 
called Film Services was set up by 
the Federation. Members of the 
Film Service would use these films 
in their churches—each member 
church making use of each film dur- 
ing the month when it was deposited 
with the Rochester representative of 
Council Films. For this service the 
individual church paid $25 per year. 

Each member church sent repre- 
sentatives to a preview. The films 
during the first year were seen two 
months in advance of the month 
when they would be on deposit. 

The member churches were broken 
down into smaller groups at the time 
of each preview, and in rotation each 
group was given first choice of dates 
for using the various films. This then 
became what might be called a 
“block booking system” for religious 
films, except that the members them- 
selves had a voice in determining 
what films would be chosen, and over 
the period of the year chose films of 
interest to the various church groups 
from children to adults. The plan had 
the disadvantage of not permitting 
the choice of a specific film for a 
specific objective at a specific time. 
But it was discovered that by having 
previews so far ahead, the program 
could be shaped so that the best 
utilization plans could be carefully 
worked out. 

In the second year of its oper- 
ation users were so satisfied that they 
agreed to higher membership charges 
which provided two types of serv- 
ice: one at $35, for older but good 
films; and a $50 service for newer, 
longer, and better films. All member 
churches enrolled in the latter service 
now receive evaluations of films well 
in advance, including a brief resume 
of the content, the objective, and the 
audience with which it could best be 
used. With this guide in programing, 
leaders are able to schedule the films 
for group use; and then through see- 
ing the films at the preview are able 
to plan a satisfactory presentation. 
This has been very satisfactory and 
will probably become the method 
used in subsequent years. 

The advantage of these Film Serv- 
ices is that most of the bookings for 


‘Editorial Note: Council Films is a private 
business and is no longer affiliated with the 
New York State Council of Churches. 
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the films are handled at the previews. 
Therefore, the cost of mailing films 
and correspondence expenses in- 
volved in spot bookings are elim- 
inated. In addition, the films are 
placed in the community, not on an 
individual rental basis, but rather 
upon a monthly group rental basis. 
The monthly rentals then are divided 
among the 20 to 25 users. As a re- 
sult, the churches have saved each 
year over a hundred dollars in ren- 
tals, and films have come through au- 
tomatically. 


The churches have been very 
pleased with this particular method. 
During the first year, 187 bookings 
were made for films, with 23 mem- 
bers. We are now in the middle of 
the sixth month of the second year. 
During this period 275 bookings have 
been handled, without a single fail- 
ure of a film to be at the right place 
at the right time. 


One of the remarkable things 
about the Film Services is that the 
previews themselves have be come 
an in-service training in the use of 
visual materials. As a regular part of 
each preview program, each member 
brings to the group experiences in the 
use of preview films. As each film is 
seen, members share ideas on ef- 
fective utilization. 


But there was still another need 
for visual materials, namely that of 
filmstrips and slides for use in the 
church school programs. For this 
there was established in the Roches- 
ter Federation of Churches an Audio- 
Visual Materials Pool. The cost of 
membership in this pool for the first 
year is $10. About forty to fifty 
churches are now members. The fee 
during the second year is according 
to the size of the church, from $2.00 
to $10.00. 

Twenty-five per cent of the re- 
ceipts from memberships goes to the 
Federation of Churches for adminis- 
trative costs. The balance is used to 
purchase materials. There are now 
over two hundred filmstrips, slide 
sets, recorded radio transcriptions and 
records. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to oversee the operation of 
the pool, to choose materials, to edit 
a catalog annually, and to take care 
of other business. During the last 
year about 1,500 bookings were made. 

With these three facilities—the 
Film Division of the Rochester Public 
Library; the two Film Services that 
the Federation of Churches has set up 
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in cooperation with Council Films; 
and the Audio-Visual Materials Pool 
which has been set up and is oper- 
ated wholly by the local Federation 


of Churches—the problem of avail- 
ability of visual materials in the city 


of Rochester has to a large measure 
been solved. 


We Ubed the LEA UV Kit 


A leadership education class uses new 
audio-visual materials as a basis for 


its study 
by Charles W. Tyrrell 


N ADEQUATE and _ trained 

staff of church school teachers 
does not just happen; it is an achieve- 
ment resulting from a planned pro- 
gram to enlist and train competent 
persons who have committed them- 
selves to the service of the church. 
This, in brief, was the basic philoso- 
phy developed out of an eduational 
crisis at First Church. 

Back of the crisis was a problem 
common in many churches. The 
church school had a teacher for ev- 
ery class, but no reserves. The ab- 
sence of a teacher upset class sched- 
ules. A resignation from the staff put 
in motion a church-wide hunt for a 
new recruit. How to solve the prob- 
lem of leadership was number one on 
the agenda of the Christian Educa- 
tion Committee. 

By happy coincidence, as plans 
were being formulated to meet the 
church school need, word came of 
the release of the Leadership Educa- 
tion Audio-Visual Kit. The chairman 
of the audio-visual committee was 
sent to the regional LEAV Institute 
to learn what he could about these 
new resources for leadership training. 
While there he previewed the ma- 
terials and saw a demonstration of 
their proper use. On his return he 
reported on the nine sound filmstrips 
produced to help recruit, inspire, and 
train church school personnel, and 


Mr. Tyrrell is Director of Education at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Enid, Okla- 
homa. The LEAVY Kit to which he refers was 
described in the September and November 
1950 issues of the "Journal." For a descrip- 
tive folder, write to the Leadership Edu- 


cation Department, National Council of 
aerenek 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


the one silent color filmstrip on rooms 
and equipment. He rated the units ex- 
cellent in content and technical qual- 
ity. He said frankly that they did not 
have all the answers. No kit of audio- 
visual materials could be a substitute 
for careful planning and hard work. 
Yet he was sure that First Church 
could use them as basic resources for 
a sound leadership training program. 


The Kit was introduced at a joint 
meeting of the Christian education 
and personnel ‘committees. Through 
the filmstrip, “Leads to Leadership,” 
the committee members paid a visit 
to Cartersville. The church at Car- 
tersville was almost a carbon copy of 
their own church. After seeing how 
the problem of recruiting and train- 
ing church school personnel was met 
in another situation, they drew up 
four resolutions: (1) That the per- 
sonnel committee should recruit new 
teachers so that the church school 
could establish a three-year rotary sys- 
tem for teachers. (2) That cadet 
teachers should be added to the staff. 
(3) That a pre-service training class 
should be organized for prospective 
teachers. (4) That the in-service 
training program should be improved 
and strengthened. 


The organization of a teacher train- 
ing class was the immediate need. Our 
situation established the objectives for 
the class and defined its limiting fac- 
tors. Within the scope of one course, 
prospective teachers were to be prop- 
erly motivated, instructed in the fun- 
damentals of psychology, and trained 
in teaching. That was an almost im- 
possible task, yet under the pressure 
of the need it had to be done. The 
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class could be in session only four 
months. The church school hour on 
Sunday morning was set for the time 
of meeting. With these things in 
mind, the course was planned and six 
audio-visuals were selected for use. 


At the opening session, the film- 
strip “The Great Adventure” chal- 
lenged the class to consider why 
teachers teach and encouraged them 
to venture forth and be about their 
Father’s business. This filmstrip was 
selected on the premise that effec- 
tive teaching must be motivated by a 
well defined purpose. Through the 
experience of Bill Foster, the class 
was prepared to formulate reasons for 
teaching in the church school. 


But zeal cannot be a substitute for 
understanding. To interpret and 
demonstrate important psychological 
principles in teaching, two filmstrips 
in psychology were selected from the 
three available. “No Two Alike” 
pointed up individual differences 
among children due to heredity, en- 
vironment, and response to environ- 
ment at different age levels. Through 
its use, the class was given an ex- 
planation of why there are differ- 
ences in church school pupils. The 
other filmstrip, “How Persons Learn” 
was shown to help teachers under- 
stand the ways in which learning 
takes place. Stress was put upon 
learning through the five senses: by 
doing, by imitation, through associa- 
tion, and through accepting goals. 

Against this background, the class 
was ready to consider the problems 
of teaching. All members of the class 
were able to put themselves in the 
place of Ruth Burns during the open- 
ing scenes of “The Teacher Pre- 
pares.” They had the feeling of 
chagrin because of failure in the 
classroom and the sense of frustra- 
tion that is known to those who want 
to meet the challenge of worthy en- 
deavor but are aware of their inade- 
quacy. But through the experience of 
Miss Burns, and by means of the 
chart-on-film, they received specific 
instructions on lesson preparation. 
The filmstrip “The Teacher Teaches” 
began with an outline describing four 
major ways of teaching: teach by 
telling, by showing, by exchanging 
ideas, and by guiding group planning 
and activity. With these principles 
clearly stated, Mrs. Williams dem- 
onstrated how they were applied in 
the junior classroom. 

The audio-visuals were not simply 
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shown to the class; they were used as 
basic materials with which lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations, and re- 
lated activities were correlated. Of 
great help in integrating these med- 
iums of teaching were the guides, 
that were comparable in quality to 
the filmstrips. In each guide were 
stated the nature and purpose of the 
unit, together with reading refer- 
ences, discussion questions, and proj- 
ect plans. By applying these sugges- 
tions, class activities were developed 
to meet the specific needs of the lo- 
cal situation. — 


During the unit on individual dif- 
ferences, three mothers in the class 
were asked to prepare a lesson on an 
assigned topic. Each was to assume 
that her child was the only one in the 
class. To guide the preparation, each 
was asked to begin by filling out 
mimeographed copies of the personal- 
ity check sheet printed in the guide. 
Before the session, each mother used 


the lesson with her child. 


Modifying the suggestion in the 
guide for “The Teacher Prepares,” 
two sessions were given to the di- 
rected preparation of a lesson that 
was to be used in a practice teaching 
session. Each prospective teacher 
worked alone under guidance since 
all were to teach in different depart- 
ments. The result was an additional 
opportunity to point up that teach- 
er’s need to specialize in the psychol- 
ogy and teaching methods that apply 
to the age level in which he is inter- 
ested. 


Since story telling is one way of 
teaching, a demonstration was sched- 
uled with the help of a tape. re- 
cording. A superintendent, unusually 
skillful in this art, was given this 
responsibility. First, she stated the 
principles that were to guide her in 
selecting and telling the story. Then 
she played a recording of a story as 
she had previously told it to juniors. 
Finally, she guided the class in an 
evaluation of her technique. For the 
first time, some of the prospective 
teachers were convinced that they, 
too, could tell stories. 


During the last Sundays of the 
course, the prospective teachers spent 
one Sunday morning in _ practice 
teaching in the class of their choice. 
They used the lessons they had pre- 
pared earlier in the course. At the 
session, a supervisor was present and 
a tape recording was made. After 


the practice period, the record was 
played back and the new teacher dis- 
cussed the session with the super- 
visor. Obviously this session was car- 
ried through under tension, but the 
concensus was that the disciplined 
effort put into the preparation and 
presentation of the lesson provided 
adequate compensations. 


The course closed with the film- 
strip true story of how one teacher 
grew in spiritual stature and teaching 
ability. In “The Growing Teacher,” 
Helen Blake was encouraged to pray 


for Jewel Danielson, a certain girl in 


her class. Out of her experience, she 
said one day to the director of re- 
ligious education: “My work with 
those boys and girls has meant far 
more to me than it could have meant 
to them. [ll always thank you for 
asking me to pray for Jewel.” So the 
class went forth to its task with a 
new appreciation of what it means 
to be a church school teacher. They 
had a new insight into the practice 
of prayer, knowing that it is not just 
a discipline but a privilege with a 
purpose. 

As the class reached the closing 
session there were small intimations 
that indicated how they felt about 
the course. What they commented on 
especially was the L E A V Kit. The 
filmstrip had put in understandable 
language the simple fundamentals 
of child psychology and the prin- 
ciples that underlie good teaching 
procedure. At the same time, they 
showed explicily how these principles 
applied in the classroom. 


But the final word came from the 
Christian education committee. They 
restated the opinion that the course 
had covered too many aspects of 
teaching in a period that was too 
brief. However, being faced with the 
immediate need for more trained 
teachers, they decided that the course 
should be repeated without change 
in the fall of 1951. Then, when 
teacher demand was in balance with 
supply, the program could be ex- 
panded into two or three courses. In 
the expanded program the units in 
the Kit would be allocated to the 
appropriate courses, and supplement- 
ed where necessary with other se- 
lected audio-visual materials. All 
agreed that the Kit should pro- 
vide the basic materials for the 
teacher training program in the local 
church. 
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Elaborate settings are not necessary for 
church drama. The illusion can be main- 
tained with costumes and a few props. 
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Se in the Sell Cheech 


by Louise Hash Massey 


[vF ALWAYS had a big time on 
the twenty-fifth of December,” said 
the charming Olga Wheeler, taking 
the make-up from her face, “but this 
is the first time I ever really ex- 
perienced Christmas.” She turned to 
me and went on seriously, “When 
you made me take this part, Louise, 
I didn’t realize it would mean much 
more than learning the lines. But 
as we have worked through the 
weeks, trying to get the meaning and 
spirit back of those lines, Christmas 
began to mean something entirely 
new to me. As the Inn Keeper’s 
Wife, I listened to a still voice telling 
of the coming of Christ; I spoke 
words of encouragement to a thief, 
and then when I humbly knelt be- 
side a manger, I discovered some- 
thing new born in my own heart.” 

Mr. William Pfeiffer came back 
stage after the play and said, “I see 
many plays. As for amateur plays, 
I usually just endure them. I came to- 
night because this was given as 
a community production, but there 
was something about the play that 
moved me. The whole audience re- 
sponded to it. A Child Is Born is a 
good play and it was well done; but 
there was a quality in this produc- 
tion I have not seen before. How do 
you explain it?” 

The play referred to, written by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, was given, in 
a small church in New Jersey, a 
church with a resident membership 
of less than two hundred. As direc- 
tor, I assure you that I faced every 
problem, in this first production, that 
could be faced with a group of new 
people. Only one member of the cast 
had had any previous training, and 
there was no staging or lighting 
equipment. The problems faced here 
were about as typical as any I could 
choose out of my experience in pro- 


Mrs. Massey, an experienced teacher and 
director in the field of religious drama at 
Baylor University, was on the faculty of Re- 
ligious Drama Workshop sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious Education, 
for its first two years. This summer she is 
directing the first Drama Workshop at the 
Baptist Conference Center in New Jersey. 


moting drama in churches where the 
pastor encourages the work. 

Having been warned that previous 
attempts to produce plays had failed 
because the people would not come to 
rehearsals nor memorize lines after 
parts were assigned, I talked to the 
group very earnestly. I tried to make 
clear that all parts in a church drama 
were church assignments and_ that 
one honored or dishonored his church 
as he worked, in direct proportion to 
the way in which he assumed respon- 
sibility. 

After a prayer for guidance, the 
group started reading the play. As we 
worked—and I mean “worked”—an 
effort was made to keep before them 
the real meaning and significance of 
Christmas. A director of church 
drama must always remember that 
he is not “putting on a play,” or 
teaching stage technique, but that he 
is interpreting Christian concepts, 
creating new attitudes which must be 
understood and expressed in the uni- 
versal language of human emotion. 

In this play there was not only 
the problem of holding together and 
training the cast, but there were 
problems of setting, costume, lighting, 
make-up, properties, etc. Let us con- 
sider these one at a time. 


Production problems in 
the small church 

The director of church drama is 
working usually with limited space, 
limited equipment, limited tools, and 
untrained assistants. Therefore, be- 
cause of necessity and because of de- 
sired effect as well, he should work 
for simplicity of setting. If the play 
is to be produced in the church 
sanctuary, he will want to disrupt the 
natural setting as little as possible. 
Drama is at home in the church. 
The director should use symbolism, 
not realism, for chancel work. For 
example, a cross, a lighted gothic 
window, a set piece such as a huge 
scroll, tables of stone, or part of a 
rock wall, placed in the upstage area, 
may serve as the expressed symbol or 
idea of the play. It is desirable to 
have different levels for groupings of 
characters. Unobstrusive folding 
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screens can be used to screen en- 
trances and exits. 

If the play is to be given in the 
parish house or in a room in the 
church, painted back drops, either 
flats or cycloramas, may prove essen- 
tial. Simplicity is still the rule here. 
If the stage is an open platform, the 
natural walls may be used very effec- 
tively. We did this in our Christmas 
play. Instead of building the window 
we needed and placing it at the rear 
of our shallow platform, the actors 
imagined the needed window in the 
“fourth wall,” the open front of the 
stage, down right. They pantomimed 
opening and closing shutters, wiping 
frost from the panes, and they called 
through it to the shepherds. True 
visualization with carefully rehearsed 
pantomime can create imaginative 
properties and settings often superior 
to realistic ones. 

If equipping a stage involves too 
great an expense in the beginning, 
then use central staging. This techni- 
que, often called “theatre in the 
round,” is very popular at present in 
all sections of the United States. Any 
room with movable chairs and 
enough space can be used. Usually a 
small platform is put in the center 
of the room. The audience sits all 
around the platform, except for the 
aisles. This method does away com- 
pletely, with sets, as such, using only 
set pieces and properties. People like 
it for they feel themselves a part of 
the production. 

There were no costumes in our 
little church and drama was not in 
the budget; it was up to us to get the 
ones we needed. We appealed to the 
civic clubs and secured many things 
we needed from the Odd Fellows 
Lodge. The local theatre had dis- 
carded some old draperies and the 
women in the Women’s Bible Class 
made some of the costumes from this 
material. The women of any church, 
I have found, are always ready to 
lend a hand to help with needed 
costumes. 

The problem of lighting is a real 
but not a hopeless one. In our case 
we had no equipment. Several possi- 
bilities for borrowing it were open to 
us: the school, civic organizations, 
the fire department, and a neighbor- 
ing summer theatre. We secured them 
from the theatre. Our group has 
earned money for one light of our 
own, and almost enough for the sec- 
ond one.* 
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Problems of properties can always 
be handled by resourceful people. 
One word of caution: at the time of 
borrowing properties, write down the 
person’s name from whom it is se- 
cured, the name of the article and 
the approximate value. This is a pro- 
tection to you in case of damage or 
breakage. See that all props are re- 
turned immediately. 

As for make-up, much of this can 
be contributed by the cast; for in- 
stance, cold cream, paper tissues, eye- 
brow pencils, powder puffs, combs, 


powder brushes, make-up aprons, lip-~ 


stick, powder in various shades, and 
pancake makeup. This leaves only 
the grease paints, crepe hair and 
spirit gum to be ordered. 

Another problem of the small 
church is that of heating the church 
for rehearsals. Since our church has 
no Sunday evening service, we re- 
hearsed then, while the church was 
still warm. Sometimes we work in a 
private home. 

It is my contention that there is 
no problem of production that can- 
not be met by a creative, resourceful 
director, regardless of his immediate 


handicaps. 


Values of church drama 

The quality of religious drama is 
not necessarily determined by the 
size of the church, the numbers of 
its membership, or its physical equip- 
ment. Then on what does it depend? 

First is the motivation felt by the 
group giving the dramatic produc- 
tion. This is indicated by some of 
the definitions of religious drama: 

“A religious drama is one... 
which sends the audience away ex- 
alted in spirit, with a deeper sense 
of fellowship with God and man.’”? 
“A religious play . . . is produced to 
stir a psople deeply, to set them 
thinking so that they can go out 
again into the world motivated in 
their action by the ideals they have 
gained.”* “Only those approaching 


‘Another way for the church to handle the 
lighting problem is to make its own. Blue 
prints for making spotlights out of gallon 
fruit cans, for the total cost of $1.65, can 
be purchased from the Baylor Theatre, Waco, 
Texas for |5c. 


and Wilson "Drama in the 
New York, Samuel French, 1933, 


*Eastman 
Church." 
p. 18. 

*Paul Nagy, Jr., "Drama in the Church," 
in Player's Magazine, Sept.-Oct. 1946. 

‘Orlin R. Corey ‘Focus,"' in The Prompter 
(Baylor Un., Waco, Texas) January 1951, 


ports 


church drama as a means of creating 
religion in action will achieve fulfill- 
ment of purpose.’’* 

These definitions provide us with 
high goals toward which to work, 
and it takes real standards of pro- 
cedure to achieve them. They make 
religious drama at once bigger than 
any one individual or all the group 
combined. The group starts to work 
on an unselfish basis to produce a 
creative piece of work to reveal the 
conflict in life between good and evil. 

If religion is to be significant, it 


must be built into the fundamental 


emotional life of individuals. The 
problem is not only to make people 
think more about religion, but to 
have them feel it. This feeling or ex- 
perience must dominate the motives 
and conduct of the individual. Drama 
calls upon an audience to see, hear, 
to feel and to think. It demands 
immediate attention, by providing 
dialogue, plot, setting, lighting, color- 
ful costumes, and action. 

Too often the great truths and the 
biographies recorded in the Bible 
have been taught in such stilted and 
unattractive ways that they are 
robbed of their power to influence 
the hearers. The people in the Bible 
were real, colorful human _ beings 
searching to know God. Through a 
portrayal of their weaknesses, their 
struggles, their strength, and their 
aspirations, we better understand the 
Bible characters and our own selves. 
Through them we see our own weak- 
nesses, struggles, and aspirations as 
we, too, try to follow God. 

Drama is also of practical value 
to the program of the church because 
it provides so many different kinds 
of work to attract people of varying 
aptitudes. Some of the places where 
they may work are: stagecraft, car- 
pentry, painting, poster making, 
newspaper reporting, costume design, 
sewing, make-up, directing, acting, 
prompting, stage managing, lighting, 
properties, play reading, etc. Drama 
furnishes a pleasant, worthwhile ac- 
tivity which develops self-confidence 
and ability to work with others. 

The organization of a drama club 
in a church may or may not prove 
wise, depending on the personnel and 
spirit of the group. It is always ad- 
visable to have a drama committee, 
appointed by the church, to plan 
with the pastor the dramatic activi- 
ties of the church for the year’s pro- 
gram.° 
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With all the handicaps of begin- 
ning drama in the small church, it is 
very rewarding. Nowhere will one 
find greater response or appreciation 
for his efforts. Nowhere can one 
come nearer to having all-church par- 
ticipation. Nowhere will one find 
greater cooperation, enthusiasm, and 
encouragement than from the small 
church and the small community. 

Production techniques must be 
mastered and high standards main- 
tained, but religious drama can never 
emerge or come alive in any church 
until the director helps the cast to 
understand and grow in creative re- 
Jigious expression and experience as 
the play unfolds and becomes mean- 
ingful. The audience then responds 


and becomes a. part of this experience. 
It is then only that we have “religious 
drama.” It is this factor which gives 
church drama that quality which 
makes it different. 


‘Some sources of catalogues of church 
plays are: 

"Best Plays for the Church" Nagy and 
Hahn. Christian Board of Publication, Even- 
gelical and Reformed Church, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 50c. 

"A Basic Catalogue of Plays of the 
Church" by Johnson and Nagy, Walter H. 
Baker Co., Boston I, Mass. Free. 

"A Selected List of Religious Dramas" by 
Fred Eastman, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 3c per 
copy. 

Miss Amy G. Loomis of Lowell, Michigan, 
also has a list of church plays. 


Re: yd me the Vow 
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Plans for the Revised Standard Version 
Bible Observance in 1952 are well under way 


by Leroy G. Brininger* 


T is still more than a year ahead 

but already denominational leaders 
and councils of churches are planning 
for a big observance in September, 
1952. This is the Revised Standard 
Version Bible Observance. Your 
church and church school will have 
an opportunity to take part in what 
will be one of the great events in the 
long and glorious history of the Eng- 
lish Bible. ‘ 

Christians across the United States 
and Canada will join during Chris- 
tian Education Week, September _ 28- 
October 5, 1952, in a huge and sig- 
nificant celebration. This celebration 
will lift up the Holy Bible as a foun- 
dation stone of Christian faith and 
mark the coming from the press of a 
new version of the Scriptures in the 
language of the people. 

Perhaps your church school is 


among the large number already us- 
ing the Revised Standard Version 


*Director of the Department of Educa- 
tional Promotion, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches; Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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New Testament produced in 1946. 
Work on the translation of the Old 
Testament has been going on for 
more than fifteen years by twenty- 
one of the nation’s outstanding Bible 
scholars. They were commissioned to 
this task by the former International 
Council of Religious Education, rep- 
resenting forty demonimations. Their 
long work is now coming to an 
end. Final editorial revision is 
being made by members of the Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Dr. 
L. A. Weigle, and the manuscript 
is going to the press. Gigantic prepa- 
rations are being made for the print- 
ing of an ample supply of the Bibles 
in time for the 1952 Observance. 
The theme of the Observance is 
“The Word of Life in Living Lan- 
guage.” This has unusual significance 
for religious educators, whose major 
concern is to make the Bible message 
come to reality in the lives of their 
pupils. They will look forward with 
joy to a version which will clear up 
obscurities and present the messages 
of Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, 


Hosea and the Psalmists in modern 
language as accurate and clear as it 
is possible to formulate. 


Highlights of the week’s Ob- 
servance schedule will include local 
church services on September 28, 
community gatherings in 3,000 com- 
munities on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 30, and local church services 
on World Wide Communion Sunday, 
October 5. Youth services, religious 
dramas, radio and television pro- 
grams and other community-spon- 
sored activities are also being planned. - 
Rally Day and Youth Fellowship 
materials will be provided to local 
churches through denominational of- 
fices. In your community the joint 
services will be sponsored by your 
council of churches or ministerial as- 
sociation, with state-wide promotion 
by the state council of churches. 

The purposes of the Observance 
bring out the significance of this out- 
standing event: 

“To deepen the religious life of our 
people and to prepare the way for a 
mighty revival of religion, as we re- 
member the central place of the Bible 
in every spiritual movement of the 
Christian church, and especially in 
the historic life of Protestantism. 

“To encourage a wider reading 
and study of the Bible in our homes 
and churches in order that its teach- 
ings may become a constant guide for 
daily living. 

“To make communities more aware 
of their basic unity in the common 
heritage, purpose and religious ideal- 
ism in the Bible. 

“To inform citizens of the United 
States and Canada about the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 

“To honor, both before the church 
people of the two countries and the 
general public, those who have given 
themselves tirelessly to the work of 
translation. . 

“To celebrate the completion of 
the revised Standard Version of the 
Bible as a historical moment in the 
great tradition of translating the 
Bible into the people’s language.” 

Your church will want to plan for 
appropriate recognition of this sig- 
nificant occasion. You can help by 
working with your community leaders 
for effective city-wide meetings and 
by promoting and attending study 
groups and _ workers’ conferences 
which will encourage your people to 
read, understand and obey the “Word 
of Life in Living Language.” 
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Worship Resources 


JULY and AUGUST 


Primary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FOR JuLy anp Avucust: Father, 
We Thank Thee 


For the Leader 


Summer months should be full of joy. 
Children are finding pleasure in freedom 
of long days outdoors, of release from 
school and confining activities, of oppor- 
tunities to explore and discover wonders 
in the world about them. 


Primary leaders will do well to follow 
the leads of the children. In the enjoy- 
ment of nature, of music and pictures, 
of stories and poems, of experiences with 
the five senses, of simple pleasures, chil- 
dren and leaders will come closer to God. 
Worship grows naturally from such soil 
as this. Follow the children outdoors and 
find joy—and God. 


Leaders who are sensitive to the moods 
and feelings of children will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding material for informal 
worship experiences during these summer 
months. The problem will be to build up 
enough resources so that the right story, 
book, poem, prayer, song, picture, Bible 
passage will be readily available at the 
right moment to deepen the spirit of won- 
der and gratitude and pleasure in each ex- 
perience. This can be a rewarding ad- 
venture for any leader. Some suggestions 
follow. 


First, explore the outdoor possibilities 
about the church. Is there a garden, or a 
field, or some woods close by? Is there 
a park, or a florist shop, or a pet house 
near by? Is there a place in the church 
yard where children can sit unde: a tree 
for story and conversation? Is there a 
place where the children might help to 
make an outdoor chapel or worship cor- 
ner? 

In some places it will be too hot on 
summer Sundays to take childen outdoors 
unless there is ample shade. Leaders in 
these situations may adapt the services 
below marked for “outdoors” and make 
the room as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible. Is there a place in the room 
where children can build a museum of 
outdoor treasures? Is there room for a 
nature corner or table? What are the 
possibilities of having growing plants, an 
aquarium, or other living specimens? 
Can they be cared for between Sundays? 

Next, search through the picture col- 
lection, the old church school leaflets, 
the children’s books, the music books, the 
record collection, and the file of printed 
Bible verses. If the classes in the de- 
partment are using regular printed lesson 


*Yonkers, New York 
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material be sure to search through that 
for suggestions that will enrich worship. 
After choosing all the pictures, music, sto- 
ries, Bible verses that might be helpful, 
be sure to file them in a place where they 
can be found at a moment’s notice. Chil- 
dren’s interests do not wait. They need 
to be captured and used. 

Finally, go to the public or church li- 
brary and borrow some of the books rec- 
ommended in the following list. Some 
libraries also have loan collections of rec- 
ords and pictures In some communities 
it is possible to borrow for summer use 
excellent materials from the public 
schools. Be sure to exhaust all possibilities! 

Naturally the services given on these 
pages can be only suggestive. The serv- 
ices are left undated so that they can be 
shifted around. It is hoped that no lead- 
er will use them just as they are given, 
but that each one will seek to be truly 
creative in following the lead of his 
group. All music will be found in Hymns 
for Primary Worship (Judson or West- 
minster Press) unless otherwise stated. 
Many selections in this book can be used 
as poems or prayers. 

Here is an alternate suggestion for 
leaders with very limited resources, or for 
leaders with no experience in following 
children: Often just enjoying a good book 
with boys and girls can be a rich exper- 
ience, and if the book is well chosen, 
real moments of worship will be sure to 
accompany the reading and conversation. 
Two such books are Tell Me about God 
and Tell Me about Prayer by Mary Alice 
Jones (Rand McNally). The first one 
mentioned is better for younger children. 
Older primaries will enjoy the latter one. 
Either book has enough chapters so that 
by using one each Sunday the leader 
would have enough material for informal 
worship for all the summer sessions. Add 
bits of enrichment from these pages. 


Resource Material 


Exploring God’s Out of Doors by Rebec- 
ca Rice. (Pilgrim Press) This vaca- 
tion school text will be the greatest 
single help to leaders eager to guide 
informal worship growing out of nature 
experiences. It contains stories, poems, 
prayers, and some worship services. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls by 
Welker and Barber. (Harper) This 
book will be especially helpful in crys- 
talizing thinking. Children will be en- 
couraged to express their wonder and 
worship as you share with them the 
poems and prayers made by other boys 
and girls. 

Children’s Worship in the Church School 
by Jeanette E. Perkins. (Harper) Every 
primary leader should have access to 


this book of worship material. 

Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas. (Abingdon Press) This ex- 
cellent music book for primaries will 
add helpful songs, poems, and prayers 
to your collection of resources. 

The Whole World Singing by Edith 
Lovell Thomas. (Friendship Press). 
This new collection of children’s songs 
is lovely and contains many that will 
enrich these experiences. 

Secrets “by Jessie Orton Jones. and Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones. (Viking Press) This 
lovely poem and picture book is a wor- 
ship experience in itself. It can be used 
as a whole or parts can be fitted in at 
different times. 

Small Rain by Jessie Orton Jones and 
Elizabeth Orton Jones. (Viking Press) 
This selection of Bible passages, so 
beautifully illustrated for children, is 
rich in worship possibilities. 

A Prayer for Little Things by Eleanor 
Farjeon. (Houghton Mifflin) This very 
lovely prayer gives new meaning to 
ordinary little things around us. The 
charming pictures by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones make it a book to be enjoyed 
over and over. 

Silver Pennies by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. (Macmillan) This is a fine 
collection of poems for children. Many 
will fit into these experiences. 

The Little Golden Book of Poetry. (Si- 
mon and Schuster) This twenty-five 
cent book has many fine verses for en- 
riching worship. 

God Gave Me Eyes by Olive W. Burt. 
(Sam. Gabriel Sons) This picture book 
with verses about the five senses is well 


liked by children. It closes with a 
prayer. 

Little Pond in the Woods by Muriel 
Ward. (Simon and Schuster) This lit- 


tle Golden Book has a lovely story 
about the need for rain in the summer- 
time. 

Martin and Judy, Vols. 2,3, by Hills and 
Fahs. (Beacon Press) The story ex- 
periences of these two children add 
significance to everyday happenings. 

Martin and Judy Songs by Edith Lovell 
Thomas. (Beacon Press) While most 
of these songs were meant for younger 
children, primaries can enjoy many of 
them. Choose ones related to stories 
used from books mentioned above. 

Handbook of Nature Study by Anna B. 
Comstock. (Comstock Publishing Co.) 
This is the best single source of nature 
facts for teachers who must answer 
children’s questions. 

The Basic Science Education Series by 
Glenn O. Blough. (Row, Peterson) The 
primary booklets in this paper bound 
series give a wealth of material that 
children can read. ‘lhe pictures are ex- 
cellent as are the suggestions for fur- 
ther discoveries in nature. Especially 
recommended are: The Insect Parade; 
An Aquarium; Water Appears and D1s- 
appears; Animals that Live Together. 


Worship Experiences 


Outdoor Service 


TuHEemMe: So Many Things! 
Worsuip Settinc: Perhaps this will be 
the day that you explore and find a 
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place to worship outdoors. Perhaps the 
children can help to set up a simple 
worship center or can help to plan the 
outdoor chapel. Use a natural spot 
where children can sit on grass or rocks. 
Avoid using chairs and tables unless 
absolutely necessary. 

PROCESSIONAL: “Come with Hearts Re- 
joicing”’ 

BrpLE VERSES: 
verse cards 
“Oh, that men would praise the Lord 

for his goodness, and for his wonderful 


read by children from 


works to the children of men.” (Psalm 
107:21) 

“Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” 
(Psalm 4:7) 


“The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.” (Psalm 33:5) 

“Many, O Lord my God, are thy won- 
derful works which thou hast done.” 
(Psalm 40:5) 

“The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad.” (Psalm 126:3) 
PRAYER: O God, there are so many things 

for which to give thanks. Help us to 

think of thy goodness always. Help us 
to have thankful hearts. Amen. 


Sone Appreciation: “A Song of Thank- 
fulness to God’”* 

Some one with a thankful heart made a 
lovely poem of gratitude. First he thought 
of all that is happy and gay in our world. 
Listen while I sing of the things he 
thought about. (Sing first verse.) Can you 
name all that is happy and gay? Can you 
think of other things? (List). 

Next the poet thought of all that is 
gentle and kind. Listen while I sing his 
thoughts. (Sing second verse). Can you 
add to his list? (List). 

The last verse he made is about all 
that is lovely and free for everyone. See 
if you can name all the things the poet 
mentions. (Sing last verse.) What shall 
we add to his list this time? (List). 
PRAYER: 

God, our Father, we thank thee for all 
that is happy and gay. (Mention the 
things on children’s list.) 

God, our Father, we thank thee for all 
gentle and kind people. (Mention things 
on list.) : 

God, our Father, we thank thee for all 
the lovely things that are free for all of 
us. (Read children’s list.) Amen. 

Sment Prayer: Children listen with 
bowed heads as leader sings song 
through once more. 

RECESSIONAL: Children and leaders leave 
worship spot humming softly the 
music of “A Song of Thankfulness” 


Indoor Service 
Tueme: Thank Thee for Music 


Worsuip SETTING: Perhaps these  sug- 
gestions could be used on a rainy Sun- 
day when it is necessary to stay indoors. 
The children may have been encour- 
aged to make posters illustrating “A 
Song of Thankfulness.” These should 
be in the worship center. Otherwise use 
pictures children help to choose from 
the file. Be sure to have flowers on the 
worship table and any other nature 
treasures brought in. 


PreLupE: “A Song of Thankfulness” 
Brste Verses: read by children 


“T will praise thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart; I will show forth all thy 


1See music and words printed herewith. 
June, 1951 . 


marvellous works. I will be glad and re- 
joice in thee; I will sing praise to thy 
name, O thou most High.” (Psalm 9:1,2) 

“Sing praises to the Lord, declare 
among the people his doings.” (Psalm 
9:11) 

“O sing unto the Lord a new song; for 
he hath done marvellous things.” (Psalm 
98:1) 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” 


SILENT PRAYER: 
again 

Story: “A Happy Musician” 

Long ago there lived a boy who loved 
music better than .anything else in the 
world. When he was still very tiny, he 
listened to his father playing the violin, 
and he soon had his father teaching him 
to play. Later his brother taught him to 
play on other instruments. They were a 
musical family. 

When John Sebastian Bach grew older 
he went to sing in church choirs, and 
finally learned to play the organ. That 
was when he was happiest. He played all 
the best music, learning it by heart. Then 
he made up music of his own, some of 
the most beautiful music in the world. 

Later, when Bach had a family of his 
own, he shared his happy music with his 
wife and children. He had twenty chil- 
dren, and most of them were musicians, 
too, because their father loved music so 
much and surrounded them with the 
beautiful sounds. Some of his music. was 
written for churches, but some of it was 
written just for his family to enjoy. 

John Sebastian Bach was one of the 
greatest musicians the world ‘has ever 
known. Do you think it was because he 
was so happy with music and because he 
used it to make others happy? 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” (Print- 
ed herewith. Listen first to this happy 
tune, which is one that Bach made. 
Sing first verse only.) 

Music: Play some Bach records, or one 
or both of the selections for piano on 
pages 201, 202 of Hymns for Primary 
Worship. 

Porm: “God Made the Golden Sun” 

PrayER Hymn: “We Thank Thee for 
Music” 


while music is played 


Outdoor Service 

THEME: Summer Joys 

Worsuip SeTtTinc: ‘These suggestions 
should be used in the outdoor chapel, 
or more informally sitting under a tree 
in the yard or park. 

ProcessionaL: “Lord of the Sunlight” 

BrsLeE VERSES: 

“The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.” (Psalm 33:5) 

“God giveth to us richly all things to 
enjoy.” (I Timothy 6:17) 

“The heavens are thine, the earth also 
is thine.” (Psalm 89:11) 

“Thou hast made summer and winter.” 
(Psalm 74:17) 

“He hath made everything beautiful in 
his time.’ (Ecclesiastes 3:11) 
Prayer: “Thank you, Dear 

Summer” 

Porm: “The Nicest Things’ (Words of 

No. 22 in Hymns for Primary Worship) 
ConvERSATION: Encourage children to tell 

of other summer joys. Tell them the 

verses of the poem just read were made 
up by primaries. Perhaps they will 
make a new one. 

Hymn: “A Song of Thankfulness” 


God, for 


SILENT PRAYER, while music is hummed 
by leader 
RECESSIONAL: “Lord of the Sunlight” 


Outdoor Service 


THEME: The Seeing Eye 


Worsuip Settinc: Make every effort 
to be outdoors. Choose a spot of nat- 
ural beauty. 

PROCESSIONAL: 
Beautiful” 

BipteE VERSEs: 
“The hearing ear and the seeing eye, 

the Lord hath made even both of them.” 

(Proverbs 20:12) ; 
“The flowers appear on the earth.” 

(Song of Solomon 2:12) 

“God giveth to us richly all things to 
enjoy.” (1 Timothy 6:17) 

“Many, O Lord, my God, are the 
wondrous works which thou hast done.” 
(Psalm 40:5) 

“He hath made everything beautiful in 
his time.” (Ecclesiastes 3:11) 

Hymn: “Praise to God for Things We 
See” (1 verse only) 


“All ‘Things Bright and 


New by Hazel A. Lewis 


The 
Primary 


Church 
School 


Ry HAZEL A. LEWIS 


THE PRIMARY 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


A leadership training text on 
help and experiences the church 
can give . . . how home and 
church can work together .. . 
essentials in choosing and ar- 
ranging equipment ... materials 
to use in planning sessions .. . 
means of meeting children’s re- 
ligious and social needs . 


methods of effective departmen- 
tal organization and administra- 
tion. 


$50 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Song of Thankfulness 


From Chamber Music for Singing 
J. S. Bacw (1685-1750 ) 


thank thee, Fa - ther, we thank thee, 
2. Fa - ther, we thank thee, Fa - ther, we thank thee, 
3. Fa - ther, we thank thee, Fa - ther, we thank thee, 


thee for all 
thee for all 
thee for all 


Thank 
Thank 
Thank 


and 
and 


For all our 


Mu - sic and = laugh 
Play - mates and par - 
Moon - light and star 


- ter 


J A 
at Gar Dy ee 
ures, 
ones, 


ents 
light 


2 SSS ee 
(ES ee Se 


For all our 
For all our 
and 


and games that we play! 
and friends that we find! 
and moun - tain and sea! 


Copyright 1951, American Book Company. Used by permission. 


PRAYER: 

The beautiful bright sunshine 

That smiles on all below, 

The waving trees, the cool soft breeze, 

The rippling streams that flow, 

The shadows on the hillside, 

The many tinted flowers— 

O God, how fair thy loving care 

Has made this earth of ours! 
—Author unknown 

OssERVATION: As each child finds or 
mentions something beautiful, have the 
whole group repeat, “This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
(Psalm 118:23) 

Story or Poem: Choose one of follow- 
ing; see resource list. A Prayer for Lit- 
tle Things; God Gave me _ Eyes; 
Secrets; “Something New in Martin‘s 
Yard,” and “Something New in Judy’s 
Yard,” from Martin and Judy, Volume 
2. 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” 
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Prayer: ‘Thanks for Colors We See’? 
or one which gathers up thoughts ex; 
pressed by children. 

RECESSIONAL: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,’ (in church hymnal) 


Outdoor or Indoor Service 
THEME: The Hearing Ear 
Worsuip Settinc: This period should 
preferably be spent in a quiet place 
outdoors where children can hear nat- 
ure sounds. If it must be indoors, more 
music could be used to advantage. In 
that case, be sure to have pictures of 
birds, insects, etc. 
ProcEssionsL: “This is My Father's 
World” (in church hymnal) 
VERSE: “Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to 
sing.” 
—Wiiiiam Byrp (1542-1623) 
Response: “I Will Sing to the Lord” 


Brpt—E VERSES: 

“The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
the Lord hath made even both of them.” 

(Proverbs 20:12) 

“The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.” (Psalm 33:5) 

“O sing unto the Lord a new song; 


for he hath done marvellous things.” 
(Psalm 98:1) 

“He causeth his wind to blow.” (Psalm 
147: 18) 


“Your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

(Matthew 6:26) 

Hymn: “Praise to God for Things We 
Hear” (1 verse only) 

Poems: “I Like the Sounds of Summer”’; 
“Music of the Out-of-doors”’; “God’s 
Five Gifts’’® 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” 5 

Prayer: ‘Thanks for Sounds We Hear’” 
or one gathering up children’s thoughts. 

RecEsSIONAL: “This is My Father’s 
World” 


Flower Service 


THEME: Sunlight and Flowers 
Worsuip SettTinc: Perhaps you could 
visit a garden for worship this morning. 
Be sure there are flowers for the chil- 
dren to see, to smell, to handle. 
PRocEssionaL: “Lord of the Sunlight”’ 
BIBLE VERSES: 
“The flowers appear on the earth.” 
(Song of Solomon 2:12) 
“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good.” (Matthew 5:45) 
“God made two great lights; the great- 
er to rule the day, the lesser to rule the 
night.” (Genesis 1:16) 
“He hath made everything beautiful in 
his time.” (Eccesiastes 3:11) 
“The day is thine, the night also is 
thine.” (Psalm 74:16) 
Hymn: “God is Near” 
Porm: “The Canticle to the Sun” by St. 
Francis* 
Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” (third 
verse only) 
Porm: ‘Father in Heaven, We Thank 
Thee’? 
For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh and sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see— 
Father in heaven, we thank thee. 


For blue of stream, for blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air, and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blowing trees— 
Father in heaven, we thank thee. 


RECESSIONAL: “Lord of the Sunlight” 


Service for a Rainy Day 


THEME: Rainbow and Showers 


Worsuip SetTinc: These suggestions can 
be used on a rainy Sunday when it is 
necessary to stay indoors. Have nature 
treasures on the worship table and some 
good pictures of rain and the values of 
water. 


*Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, (See Re- 
source list above). 

Pep say God’s Out-of-Doors, 
list above). 

‘This may be found as No. 440 in The New 
Hymnal for American Youth; in adapted form 
in Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Nos. 132- 
135. A different version with the same ideas is 
the hymn, ‘‘All Creatures of Our God and King,” 
found in many church hymnals, and, in another 
form, as a song in The Whole World Singing. 

SAuthor and source unknown; sometimes at- 
tributed to Emerson. 


(See Resource 
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ProcessionaL: ‘This is 
World” 

BipBLE VERSES: 

“The heavens are thine, the earth also 
is thine.” (Psalm 89:11) 

“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.” (Matthew 5:45) 

“God giveth rain upon the earth and 
SID) water upon the fields.” (Job 

“God covereth the earth with clouds, 
he prepareth rain for the earth.” (Psalm 
147:8) 

“He sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the hills. They 
give drink to every beast of the field.” 
(Psalm 104:10,11) 

Prayer: O God, we thank thee for thy 
world. We thank thee for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of weather. Help us to 
know that it is all part of your plan. 
Help us to be as cheerful and happy 
when it rains as when the sun shines. 
Amen. 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” 

Story: Choose one of the following; see 
resource list. Little Pond in the Woods; 
“A Storm’”’; “Martin Asks about God’’; 
“The Littliest Picnic’ 

PoEM oR PrAyER: “Summer Showers’; 
“Rain’’; “Thank God for Rain” 

RECESSIONAL: “Lord of the Sunlight” 


My _ Father’s 


Indoor Service 

Tueme: Moonlight and Starlight 

WorsHip SETTING: These _ suggestions 
might be used on a Sunday when it is 
necessary to stay indoors. Have some 
beautiful night-time pictures. 

PRELUDE: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care” 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care” (1 verse only) 

Porm: “God is Watching over Me” (from 
hymn in Hymns for Primary Worship) 

BrsLE VERSES: 

“The heavens are thine, the earth also 
is thine.” (Psalm 89:11) 

“God made two great lights; the great- 
er light to rule the day, the lesser light 
to rule the night; he made the stars. also.” 
(Genesis 1:16) 

“Thou makest darkness; 
night.” (Psalm 104:20) 

“The day is thine, the night also is 
thine.” (Psalm 74:16) 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” (Psalm 
193 1,2) 

Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness” 

Story: “The Glory of the Sky’; or 
“Judy Looks at the Moon” 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” (1 
verse only) 

ScripTurRE Lirany: Psalm 136:1-9,26 
(Have children repeat the last half of 
each verse after leader reads first 
part.) 

PRAYER: For thy love and care both day 
and night, we thank thee, God our 
Father. Help us to love the quiet dark- 
ness and to feel thy nearness always. 
Amen. 


and it is 


Outdoor or Indoor Service 
THEME: Mountains and Sea 
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udy, Volume 3. 
udy, Volume 2. 


WorsuHip Setrinc: These suggestions 
should be used informally outdoors or 
in a sharing circle indoors. Pictures of 
mountain and sea-side vacation resorts 
should be on hand. Perhaps some of 
the children have been asked to bring 
snapshots or momentos of their vaca- 
tions. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

BrBLE VERSES: 

“God giveth to us richly all things to 

enjoy.” (1 Timothy 6:17) 

“The earth is full of the goodness of 

the Lord.” (Psalm 33:5) 

“Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” 

(Psalm 4:7) 

“Rejoice in the Lord always; and again 

I say rejoice.” (Philippians 4:4) 

“Thou, Lord, hast made me glad.” 


(Psalm 92:4) 

“Thou hast made summer and winter.” 
(Psalm 74:17) 

“We have thought on thy lovingkind- 
ness, O God.” (Psalm 48:9) 


Prayer: “Thank you, Dear God, for 
Summer” 
SHARING VACATION Joys: Let all the 


children have opportunity to tell about 
happy times on their vacations. Look 
for openings to relate these things to 
God’s goodness. 

PRAYER: Make a prayer of gratitude, in- 
cluding the special things mentioned 
and the children’s names. Make this 
personal. It might be possible to have 
children offer sentence prayers of 
thanks, 


Sone: “A Song of Thankfulness”’ 


_ DON’T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD! 


You wouldn’t want Him to take a vacation from youl 


In planning the summer's fun and relaxation, make 


a place for daily devotions. 


You will be refreshed 


in mind and heart, your vacation days made doubly 
worth while. Wherever you go, take The Upper 


Room with you. 


Send in your order NOW for the July-August number. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 


Many thousands of persons find it convenient to 
receive THE UPPER ROOM by individual subscription, 


direct by mail. 


These subscriptions also make very 


thoughtful and appreciated gifts to loved ones, neigh- 


bors, and friends. 


The cost is only 50 cents per year. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue 


POCKET EDITION — The Pocket Edition of The U, 
especially for the men and woman in service. 
ockets. 


it slips handily into uniform 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


er Room is designed 
htly smaller in size, 
Your sons and daughters auay 


from home can share the daily meditations from The Upper Room w 


you. Order a sy, for all ur youn e 
regular edition. e7, re. are, sere 
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Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 
July 


THEME FOR JuLty: “The Earth is the 


Lord’s” 
For the Leader: 


July finds junior boys and girls out 
doors many hours of the day and evening. 
Therefore it is the time of the year when 
they are exposed to natural wonders and 
beauties. Because. of these facts July seems 
an appropriate time to bring them into 
moments of worship related to day by day 
experinces that they are enjoying in the 
out-of-doors. 

The services are planned for pupil 
participation. Children having responsibil- 
ities for the service should be notified well 
in advance and should be guided by the 
group leader. 

Encourage the children to bring their 
Bibles each Sunday. On July 8 they. will 
need them for unison reading of parts of 
Psalm 107. 

If possible invite an adult member of 
your parish or community, who knows and 
studies birds, to worship with you and be 
prepared to tell the children something 
of the native birds and their habits. 

The children should have a large part 
in planning and arranging suitable wor- 
ship centers for the month. 

Most of the hymns are taken from 
Hymns for Junior Worship. 


July 1 
TuemMe: The Heavens Declare Thy Glory. 
Worsuip CENTER: The open Bible, light- 
ed tapers and summer flowers. 
Quiet Music: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 
CALL To WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 105:1 
Response: Psalm 105:2 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

PRAYER: Hear us, God, as we sing praises 
unto thee. Hear us as we seek thy pres- 
ence. Help us keep our thoughts on 
thee. Amen 

INTRODUCING THE WoRSHIP THEME FOR 

Juny: 

July, one of the lovely summer months, 
makes us ever more conscious of the beau- 
ties of the earth. The age old song of the 
Psalmist, ‘““The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof; the world and they 
that dwell therein,’ takes on new mean- 
ing for us. 

The warm days and the long bright 
evenings keep us out-of-doors, where we 
see and feel the beauty of God’s earth. 
During the five Sundays in July we are 
going to build our services of worship 
around the theme found in Psalm 24:1, 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein.” 

On this first Sunday in the month we 
will think of the skies above us and their 
glories. Let us hear what David, the 


*Director of Religious Education, Grace Con- 
gregational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts 
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writer and singer of Psalms, wrote about 

the heavens hundreds of years ago. 

First READER: Psalm 19:1-6 

LEADER: Since the day of the Psalmist 
countless poems and songs have been 
written in praise of the heavens and 
their glory. The skies, spoken of in this 
hymn as the “spacious firmament on 
high,” are the theme for the words of 
this old hymn, written more than two 
hundred years ago by Joseph Addison. 
[One of the pupils} will read the words 
ot the hymn. 

Seconp READER: “The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High” (This hymn may be 
found in most good church hymnals) 

PRAYER Hymn: “All That’s Good, and 
Great, and True” 


LEADER: With the words of this hymn 
in our thoughts, let us silently pray to 
our Lord and God, the Giver of all 
that’s good and great and true. 

SILENT PrayEeR: (The pianist may play 
the music of the hymn through once 
more, reverently. ) 


WorsHip THROUGH GIVING: 
Invitation to Give: Psalm 96:8 (Read 
by a pupil) 
Offering Received by two Juniors 
Offering Music: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 
Offering Response: “Bless Thou the 
Gifts” 
BENEDICTION: Numbers 6:24, 25 (In uni- 
son) 


July 8 
Tueme: “The sea is his and he made it? 
Note: If your group is an inland one, 
with no direct knowledge of great bodies 
of water, it might be well to show the 
15 minute, silent, color motion picture, 
“Hills and the Sea,” taken off Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. It may be rented for 
$3.00 from denominational publishing 
houses and other distributors. 


Worsuip CENTER: An arrangement of 
sea shells with the open Bible and light- 
ed candles. A lovely picture of the sea 
would be an effective background for 
the worship center on this Sunday. 

INTEREST CENTER: If you live near the 
sea, you and the children might arrange 
an interest center of plant and animal 
life from the sea. 

Quret Music: “This Is 
World” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As for July 1) 

Hymn oF Prarse: “All Things Praise 
Thee” 


PRAYER: We, too, would praise thee, Lord 
Most High. Accept our praise as thou 
didst accept the praise of Jesus, our 
Friend and Guide and the praise of his 
disciples when they said: 

TxHeE Lorn’s Prayer: In unison 

LEADER: 

The sea, the ever changing sea with its 
pounding surf and sweeping waves, is sure- 
ly one of God’s most magnificent wonders. 
Those who see it for the first time or 
those who are born to live all their days 


My Father’s 


by its shores never cease exclaiming and 
wondering about it. 

Those of you who have seen the sea 
or a large lake; think about it with me 
now. What are some of your thoughts 
when you look out on the sea? How does 
it look on a quiet, windless summer day? 
How does it look on a stormy windy day? 
How does it feel to ride its waves? What 
makes the sea seem so powerful? If you 
were to write a poem about the sea what 
might be the first line of that poem? 

You may open your Bibles now to 
Psalm 107. Beginning with the 23rd 
verse, let us read together the Psalmist’s 
description of the sea. We will read 
through verse 32. 


Hymn: “There Is Gladness Everywhere” 


Worsuip_ THroucH Givine: (As _ for 
_July 1) 

BenepicTion: Numbers 6:24, 25 (In 
unison ) 

July 15 


Tueme: “The earth is full of thy riches” 

Worsuip CENTER: The open Bible, light- 
ed tapers and summer flowers. 

Quiet Music: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As for July 1) 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

ScripTuRE Responses: Psalm 104:16-24 
Leader: Psalm 104:16-18 
Juniors: Psalm 104: 19-20 
Leader: Psalm 104:21-23 
Juniors: Psalm 104:24 

LEADER: 

“The earth is full of thy riches,” sang 
the psalmist long ago. His words will be 
the theme of our worship today. The 
writers of the book of Psalms were per- 
sons who were constantly aware of the 
beauties around them. Since their time 
there have been countless others who, see- 
ing the wonders of God about them, have 
recorded or written down their thoughts 
to share with others. 

We have invited [two pupils} to read 
the words of a hymn which describes in 
a simple but beautiful manner the 
thoughts many of us have had or will 
have as we enjoy these summer days. 
First READER: Reads stanzas 1 and 2 of 

the hymn, “In Summer Fields” (No. 

26 in Hymns for Junior Worship.) 
SEconD READER: Reads stanzas 3 and 4 

of the same hymn. 

Prayer: We do lift up our hearts, O 
God, and likewise our songs, in glory 
to thy name. Amen 

Hymn: “Let Us, with a Gladsome Mind” 

Worsuip Turoucu Givinc: (As for July 
1) 

BENEDICTION: 
unison ) 


July 22 
TuemeE: Our Feathered Friends 
Worsuip CENTER: The open Bible, and 
summer flowers arranged before a col- 
ored picture of a bird or birds. 
Quiet Music: “For the Beauty of the 

Earth” 

Catt To Worsuip: (As for July 1) 

Hymn: “All That’s Good, and Great, and 
True” 

LEADER: 

By the time July has come the birds 
that are native to our state have estab- 
lished themselves in nests or houses for 
the summer. This morning one of our 
friends has come to worship with us and 


Numbers 6:24, 25 (In 
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to tell us something of the birds who live 
in our town. When he has finished speak- 
ing to us you may ask him any questions 
about birds that may occur to you while 
listening to him. 
Guest SPEAKER: (See notes for the lead- 
er) 
LEADER: : 

How grateful we are to [the speaker}. 
It is persons like him who have created 
the new wave of interest in birds in our 
country. There was a time, not too long 
ago, when some kinds of birds were in 
danger of becoming destroyed forever. But 
bird lovers, working through school chil- 
dren, clubs, newspaper editors and gov- 
ernment officials, were able to awaken 
new interest and concern for birds. Bird 
sanctuaries were established in parks, 
cemeteries, and private estates. Breeding 
grounds were protected and feeding sta- 
tions were established. 

The country learned again how valu- 
able birds are to the raising of crops and 
of how much more beautiful the world is 
when the air is filled with the song and 
color of God’s feathered friends. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Worsuip THrovucH Givinc: (As for July 


1) 

BENEDICTION: Numbers 6:24, 25 (In 
unison ) 

July 29 

Tueme: “The earth is the Lord’s” 


Worsuip CENTER: An open Bible, light- 
ed tapers, an arrangement of garden 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. 

Quiet Music: “All Creatures of Our 
God and King” 

Cau To Worsuip: (As for July 1) 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King.” 

LEADER: 

We have had a helpful and a happy 
time with the worship theme for the 
month of July. This month has brought 
us five Sundays, therefore giving us more 
time to enjoy a series of services with the 
same general theme. Today we will build 
our worship around some choice hymns 
and Scripture selections that are well 
suited to the theme, “The Earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

The Scripture verses read will each 
describe or speak of God’s beautiful out- 
of-doors as will the hymns. 

First Reaper: “The Stars’ — Psalm 
148:1, 3; Psalm 147:4; Psalm 8:3, 9. 

Hymn: “All Things Praise Thee,” (Stanza 
1 of No. 16 in Hymns for Junior Wor- 
ship.) 

Seconp Reaper: “The Hills, the Flowers 
and Trees’—Psalm 121:1, Song of 
Solomon 2:1-3; Matthew 6:28, 29; 
Psalm 92:12; Matthew 7:15-19. 

Hymn: “In Summer Fields,” (Stanzas 1 
and 2 of No. 26 in Hymns jor Junior 
Worship.) 3 

Tuirp Reaper: “The Birds and Insects” 
Matthew 6:26; Luke 12:6,°7, 24; 
Psalm 147:7, 8, 9; Proverbs 30: 24-28. 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World.” 

Prayer: “All Things Praise Thee,” 
(Stanzas 1 and 3 of No. 16 in Hymns 
for Juntor Worship.) The words of 
the hymn may be read as a prayer by 
an older pupil. 


Worsuip THROUGH Givinc: (As _ for 
July 1.) 
BENEDICTION: Numbers 6:24, 25 (In 
unison. ) 
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August 


THEME FoR Aucust: Maker of the Plan- 
ets 


For the Leader: 

The theme for August will be developed 
through the use of the hymn, “Maker of 
the Planets,” No. 6 in Hymns for Junior 
Worship which will be referred to as the 
theme hymn or song. 

Inasmuch as August is the last month 
before the children’s promotion to another 
grade or department in public school and 
perhaps in church school_as well, we have 
used some Scripture verses, Bible stories 
and hymns that are often favorites among 
junior children. 

Those participating in the service 
should be given sufficient time for prepa- 
ration to make the experience of partici- 
pating a satisfying one for the participant 
as well as one of worship for him and the 
other worshippers. 

Hymns, music and hymns read as poems 
have been selected from Hymns for Jun- 
tor Worship (Westminster or Judson 
Press). 


August 5 


TuHeme: “May this world of wonder fol- 
low thy decree” 

Worsuip CENTER: The open Bible, light- 
ed tapers and an arrangement of sum- 
mer grasses and flowers. 

Qurt Music: “This Is 
World” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1-7a, read 
in unison 
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Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” 

ScrRipTURE: Genesis 8:22, read by an 
older pupil. 

LEADER: 


Let us all repeat with [the reader} the 
words of the Scripture verse he just read. 
How very safe and secure these words 
make us feel! Knowing that God created 
his world after a plan of Jaw and order 
has given man since the beginning of 
time a faith in him and his plan. 

God’s laws are dependable. We need 
not be concerned that they will change or 
be changed by any passing whim or 
fancy. Let us think of some of God’s laws 
that we experience every day and list 
them here on the blackboard for chart]. 
(Some natural laws listed might be: the 
law of gravity, the laws that govern the 
fall of rain and snow, laws that control 
the tides, laws of the seasons, laws of 
planting and reaping, of seed time and 
harvest, laws of the stars, moon and sun, 
laws of wind and storm.) The theme for 
our thinking and worshipping during this 
month is going to be ‘Maker of the 
Planets,’ and we will use the hymn by 
that name for our theme song for the 
month. Let us sing the first stanza of 
that hymn now. 

Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” (Stanza 
one) 

LEADER: “Sun and moon and star worlds 
ceaselessly obey.” That line of our 
theme song sets our minds to reviewing 
some of the marvellous laws that govern 
the sun and moon and stars. [A pupil} 


has prepared some interesting state- 
ments of fact about the moon for us 
today. 


OLDER Pupit: “Interesting Facts about 


PUPPET FILMS 


for DAILY 

VACATION 
BIBLE 

SCHOOL 


The only Bible 
story films pro- 
duced especially 
for younger chil- 
dren. Each film <s 
tells a simple story as explanatory 
framework for one of the parables. 


Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, 
Ten Talents, Lost Sheep. 


16 mm., sound, 15 min. Color: $7.50; 
B & W: $5.00. 


—And— 
CREATION According to Genesis 


An exquisite gem of visual poetry. 
10 min., sound. Color. Rental, $4.00. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY. This appeal- 
ing film tells the story of ten year 
old Janie, her birthday party and her 
uninvited neighbor—and how little 
Janie was brought to a maturing 
sense of her Christian responsibilities 
toward others. 27 min., 16 mm., 
sound. Rental, $8.00. 
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Order from your local film library 
or the nearest RFA library. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
FILM ASSN., INC. 


Have you a new neighbor ? 
A DISPLACED PERSON? 


Would it not be a fine 
Christian welcome to provide 
him with the Scriptures in the 
tongue of his homeland. 


We have the Scriptures in 
more than 200 languages. 


Let us help you. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


the Moon” (The following may be de- 

veloped) 

The moon is about 2000 miles in di- 
ameter and travels that distance every 
hour. The moon is about 240,000 miles 


from the carth. 
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The moon is the nearest of all heavenly 
bodies to the earth; therefore men have 
always thought about it a great deal and 
have discovered many things about it. 

When the moon comes between the 
earth and the sun we have an eclipse of 
the sun. A total eclipse occurs only when 
the entire disc of the sun is totally ob- 
scured by that of the moon. 


LEADER: 

How the moon affects the tide, what 
causes the so called harvest moon and the 
hunter’s moon, are more interesting facts 
you may want to learn about the moon by 
visiting the library, going to your encyclo- 
pedia or other such books of knowledge 
in your home. 

By way of preparing our minds for 
prayerful thought, let us sing again stanza 
one of our theme song. 


Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” (Stanza 
one) 

SILENT PRAYER 

Prayer: Hear us, O Lord God, Maker 


of this wondrous world, and help us to 

heed thee as faithfully as do the sun, 

the moon the stars. Amen. 

WorsuHip THrouGH GIVING: 

Invitation to Give: In Matthew 10 we 
read, ‘Freely ye received, freely give.” 
Let us do likewise. 

Offering Received by Two Juniors 

Offering Music and Hymn: “We Give 
Thee But Thine Own” 


PostLupE: ‘The March of Days’ 
August 12 
THEME: “Ruler of the Nations, hear our 


song of peace” 
Worsuip CEenTeErR: As for August 5 
Qurer Music: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 


Thee’ 
CALL To WorsuipP: Psalm 95:1-7a, read 
in unison 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
LEADER: 


CHRISTIAN 


Our box of 24 beautiful Scripture Text Everyday folders is eye un- 
excelled, Our Christ-honoring 21 folder Deluxe Christmas Assortment is 
now ready. Three boxes of one or both kinds sent postpaid for $2. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. Groups raise funds, agents make 
money selling our complete line of 30 Assortments. Profit up to 100%. 

Write for approval samples today. 


SHEPHERD’S TOWN CARD CO., Box 246 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
Devotionally Inspiring 


SOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 
RICH. MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records 
has a definite and sustained inspirational value— 
creates interest at every searon of the year. In 
Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions 
in rich. clear, mellow tones of choicest sacred music 
made by artists of renown 


PICK A SOUNDMASTER LIBRARY FOR Quality 


CHIMES © ORGAN e CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of wnexcelled records. 
MORRISON RECORDING > SSONOMAS lép 


LABORATORIES PLCO ROS 
Dept. O BATAVIA, IL. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive chureh should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical, Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance, Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors, Write today for 
ilus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speciality Co., Davenport, la. 


“Father love is reigning o’er us, 

Brother love binds man to man.” 

These two lines are the key to the 
theme of our worship for this morning. 
They express the same basic thought as 
do the ‘lines of the second stanza of our 
theme song. Let us sing the theme song 
now, the first two stanzas. 

Hymn: ‘Maker of the Planets’ (Stanzas 
one and two) 

LEADER: While the pianist is playing 
again the music of our theme song, let 
us be thinking of some of the things you 
and I can do to help kindliness in our 
nation and world increase. Let us think 
of some of the things we can do to 
build bridges of good will that peace 
may come to live again in our world. 

LISTENING AND THINKING: 

Guided conversation during which time 
the pupils’ comments and contributions 
may be listed on blackboard or chart. A 
record of the list of “Things We Can Do” 
may be kept and used as a guide by the 
department when working for others. Such 
a list might embrace the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. Improve the spirit of kindliness in 
home, church and community by helping, 
sharing, cooperating in family, chuch and 
community activities. (Encourage children 
to be explicit. ) . 

2. Discourage gossip, blind and de- 
structive criticism of persons in home, 
church, community, nation and world. 

3. Try to understand positions and poli- 
cies of leaders in local as well as national 
and world governments. When an action 
is proposed, which we believe is for God’s 
good and the good of his world—support 
that action. 

LEADER: The world will indeed be a more 
beautiful place in which to live and 
man will surely be able to fulfill God’s 
laws of peace when the bridges you 
boys and girls suggest building are built. 
The world will truly be able to sing the 
words of our next hymn. 

Hymn: “My God and King” 

OFFERING Service: As for August 5 

Tue Lorv’s Prayer: (In unison) 


Postiupe: ‘All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 

August 19 

TuemMe: How may we heed thee faith- 
fully? 


Worsuip CENTER: As for August 5 
CaLL To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1-7a, read 


in unison 

Hymn: "Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

Prayer: “A Song of Thanksgiving” 


(Read by a pupil) Hymn, “My God, I 
thank thee, who hast made,” in Hymns 
for Junior Worship and other hymnals. 

LEADER: 
some of God’s laws in his natural world. 
Does God have laws that help people 
to live happily in this world of his 
where the sun, moon and star worlds 
obey his every law? After singing to- 
gether stanza one of our theme song 
for August, we will talk about some of 
those laws. 

Hymn: ‘Maker of the Planets” (Stanza 
one) 

LEADER: Of all the people who ever lived 
who came to understand God’s laws of 
life for people, Jesus was the one who 
best understood them. During the years 


Last Sunday we talked about - 


of his ministry here on earth he spent 
much time teaching the people with 
whom he worked and talked the truth 
of God’s laws. Jesus spoke often about 
the law of forgiveness. Here are some 
things he said about it: 

Scripture: Matthew 5:7; 6:12; 
22 (Read by a pupil) 

LEADER: One of the best known of all 
Jesus’ parables is a story illustrating the 
law of forgiveness. [A pupil} is going 
to tell it to us. 

Story: “The Prodigal Son’’—Luke 15: 
11-32 

Leaver: Another of God’s laws for peo- 
ple is the law of neighborliness. One 
day a_lawyer asked Jesus a question. In 
_answering: the man Jesus told a parable 
which illustrated the law of neighborli- 
ness. Here is what he said: 

BrsLe Story: Luke 10:25-37 (Read by a 
pupil) 

LEADER: What do you boys and _ girls 
think might happen in this community 
if just those two of God’s laws were 
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really put into practice? (Conversa- 
tion.) 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 


OrFerinG Service: As for August 5 


PostLupDE: “Dare to Be True” 
August 26 
Tueme: “King of all creation, hear our 


song of joy” 
Worsuip CENTER: As for August 5 
Quiet Music: “God Speaks to Us” 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1-7a, read 
in unison. 


Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 
LEADER: 

The theme for our worship services this 
month has been “Maker of the Planets.” 
We have talked about God’s laws of 
nature, and his laws for men. We have 
talked of ways by which we can help 
God, the Ruler of all nations, bring about 
world peace and happiness. Today we 
are going to express our feelings of joy 
to God, King of all creation. [A pupil} 
will read some Scripture verses which 
speak of the joy of the Psalmist. 
ScripTurE: Psalm 67:4; 126:2,3. 
Hymn To Joy: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 

Thee” 


PRAYER: Hear our hymn of joyous praise, 
King of all creation. Keep us ever 
praising thee, trusting thee, and believ- 
ing in thee. Help us to help others to a 
joyous, trusting belief. We pray in the 
name of him whom we like to think of 
as the Lord of Joy and who taught 
men to pray saying: 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER: In unison. 

SpeciaL MusicaL Numser: “All Things 
Praise Thee’ (Sung by a group of 
juniors who are prepared to sing be- 
cause of earlier rehearsals). 

Litany: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest 
for God” (Use this hymn from Hymns 
for Junior Worship. The leader reads 
the verses and the group responds with 
the refrain, either sung or spoken.) 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 
OFFERING Service: As for August 5 


PosTLuDE: “O Worship the King” 
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The Fourth of July becomes an occasion 
for worship this month as we pray that 
God will bless our country, that God will 
bless all the countries of the world, that 
God will bless an instrument of peace, 
the United Nations, and that God will 
bring us to responsible citizenship. Now 
when we ask God’s blessing on our coun- 
try and other countries it does not mean 
that we pray for power or for wealth. 
It means that we pray that God will 
make our country useful and of worth to 
its citizens and the world. Blessing means 
happiness and often the greatest happi- 
ness comes in struggle for goodness, and 
justice and right. 


July 1 
THEME: God Bless Our County! 


To tHE WorsuHIP COMMITTEE: 

Many people will be celebrating the 
Fourth of July with firecrackers and pic- 
nics, but you and I know that the Decla- 
ration of the Indpendence of the United 
States in America is of worship value and 
we shall ask of God a special blessing for 

. Our country on that day. 


Before you begin planning for your 
worship you might ask yourselves: What 
does “blessing” mean? What will you ask 
of God as a special blessing for America? 
Your worship may be based on the ideas 
you share in answering these questions. 


Group Catt To WorsHIP: 

Give ear unto our words, O Jehovah; 

Consider our meditation. 

Harken unto the voice of our cry, Our 

King and Our God, 

For unto thee do we pray. 
LEADER: 

I have created all the nations of the 

earth 

And the people who inhabit them. 

I have created your country— 

Its wide land stretching from one sea 

to another; 

Two great mountain ranges separating 

the central from the coastal plains; 

Blue lakes draining its uplands and the 

mighty Mississippi roaring into the 
Gulf. 

Power you have wanted and power you 

now have; 

Wealth you have sought and wealth 

you now possess. 
GROUP: 

Give ear unto our words, O Jehovah; 

Consider our meditation. 

We declared at the beginning of our 
nation—yea on the Fourth of July, 1776 
—that: “We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” 

LEADER: 

You say these things with your lips, 
but what have you done? You have built 
up your factories. You have webbed the 
oceans with your ships With octopus 
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clutches you have dug the earth of its oil, 
coal and minerals, until you are feared 
and loved and hated in turn by the other 
nations of the earth. 

What do you want? 

To possess the earth? 

To be greater than all? 


Group: 


Give ear unto our words, O Jehovah; 

Consider our meditation. 

Harken unto the voice of our cry, Our 
King and Our God, 

For unto thee do we pray. 


We want Americato be first in the 
spirit and share with the world in being 
first materially. We want America to be 
first: 

“Not merely in science, inventions, mo- 
tors and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, 
principles, character. 

Not merely in calm assertion of rights, but 
in glad assumption of duties; 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courage- 
ous cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, but in sympa- 
thy, love, and understanding; 

Not in treading again the old, worn, 
bloody pathway which ends inevitably 
in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a 
new trail, along which, please God, 
other nations will follow into the new 


Jerusalem where wars shall be no 
more.’” 
LEADER: 
I brought you up out of the Land of 
Europe, 


And redeemed you out of the house of 
bondage. 

I sent before you Mases, and Paul, 
Jesus, Washington and Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son and Adams that you might know the 
righteous acts of Jehovah. 

What is good; 

And what doth Jehovah require of you 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with your God? 

GRouP: 

We will look unto Jehovah; 

We will wait for the God of our Sal- 

vation. 

Our God will hear us. 

Hymn: (To be sung as a prayer) “O 

Beautiful, My Country” by Frederick 

Hosmer, to tune Salve Domine 


July 8 
THEME: God Bless All Countries!” 


Hymn: “God of the Nations, Who from 
Dawn of Days” 


Group: God of all nations, 
We acknowledge thee as our God. 


LEADER: : 
God created the earth. 
There is no beginning or end of it 
From pole to pole, 
From continent to continent. 
God has peopled the earth with red, 


1From ‘‘America First,’ by Bishop G. Ashton 
Oldham. Used by permission. 


*The Silent Traveller in New York by Chiang 
Yee, published by John Day Company, is wit- 
ness to beauty seen by a visitor to a foreign 
cooniny. Many of its short verses by the author 
and the author’s translations of Chinese poets 
contain religious implications. Good background 
reading for this service. Adult. 


- discrimination will one day be 


yellow, white, with black and brown. 
God has filled the earth with food. 
Hymn: “This is My Father’s World” 
Group: 
O praise Jehovah, all ye nations 
Praise him all ye peoples, 
For his loving kindness is great toward 


us 

And the truth of Jehovah endureth 
forever, 
Praise ye Jehovah. 

LeapeR: In the poem “Jerusalem” by 
William Blake, Kagawa always substi- 
tutes “every” for “England” in the last 
line. 


JERUSALEM 
And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our crowded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring we my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In [every] green and pleasant land.” 
Group: 

Earth can be fair. 

Bless, O God, the nations of the earth, 

Make us not rest until the Kingdom 
of God has become a part of every green 
and pleasant land. 

For it is God that hath made us and 
we are his. 

We are his people; the sheep of his pas- 
ture. 
LEADER: 

Do you know what you pray for? 

Have you considered your desire? 

The day of Jehovah is not reckoned in 
things material. 

It is not in traditions or practices. 

The day of Jehovah is justice and love 
and righteousness. 

The nation that builds wealth will have 
it taken away—as Egypt of old. 

The nation that siezes power will be 
brought to its knees—Rome had its day. 

The nation that seeks prestige through 
broken 
and discrimination practiced against it. 

But the nation that cooperates, loves 
justice, follows mercy and contributes in 
humility to the welfare of all mankind 
shall never be destroyed, 

For its way is rooted in the Lord. 

And the Lord is Eternal. 


Hymn (to be used as a prayer) “O Zion 
Haste” 


July 15 
THEME: God Bless the United Nations! 


Hymn: “Hymn of the Nations” (Brother, 
Sing Your Country’s Anthem,” words 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon, music by 
Beethoven. May be secured from C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Publishers, 221 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Boston, Mass.) 


LEADER: 

From the east they come 

And from the west; 

From the Orient; 

From the isles of the sea; 

From large nations with power and dom- 
inance, 
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From small struggling nations 

Seeking to be free; 

Seeking a way of cooperation, 

Planning through failures and_ successes 
For the welfare of the people of the earth. 
Hymn: “God of the Strong, God of the 

Weak” 
MEDITATION: 
Leader: 

Only those nations can endure 

Whose God is the Lord. 

The idea of the nations of the world 
cooperating in a United Nations organi- 
zation is the most important world po- 
litical idea in history. Regardless of its 
failures, its bickerings, its broken faiths; 
regardless of its inadequacies, its struggle 
is the hope of averting war and bringing 
peace. 

In 1945 Churchill, Roosevelt and Sta- 
lin met in the Crimea and said: “Only 
with the continuing cooperation and un- 
derstanding among our three’ countries 
and among all peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be 
realized—a secure and lasting peace which 
will . . . afford assurance that all the men 
in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear or want.” 

Group: God bless this expressed truth. 
And forgive our failure to live up to it. 

Leader: In April 1945 the proposal for 
the United Nations stated: 

“The purposes of the organization should 
be: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security ... 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace. 

3. To achieve international coopera- 
tion in the solution of economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems. 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the achievement 
of these common ends.” 

For the successes of the United Nations 
evidenced in such efforts as_ relief, 
UNESCO, its Human Rights Commission 
and others, 

Group: We thank thee, Our Father, 
who art the source of all good and right 
and justice. 
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“The United Nations” 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Leader: For the failures of the United 
Nations to take the immediate and re- 
sponsible move at times. 

Group: Forgive us, Our Father, when 
we have not acted cooperatively and re- 
sponsibly, 

Leader: In December 1948 the Gener- 
al Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted a Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights which includes: 

“All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. . . 

Everyone is entitled to all rights and 


freedoms . . . without distinction of any 
kind. 
Furthermore, no distinction shall be 


made on the basis of political, jurisdic- 
tional or international status of the coun- 
try or the territory to which a person 
belongings. . . 

Every human being has the right to 
recognition everywhere as a person be- 
fore the law. 

All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of law. . . 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. . .” 

These declarations are not laws, but 
statements of ideals toward which the 
people of the world must strive to fulfill 
or be destroyed. Many of the teachings of 
Jesus we find reflected in them. 

Group: (Reads in unison Matthew 5:3- 
12, 20, 42, 43, and 48.) 

Prayer: (To be written by the worship 
committee which would ask God for help 
in making these ideals come true not only 
in the United Nations but also in their 
own group living.) 

Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, a Loftier 

Race” 


July 22 
THEME: God, Give Us Peace 
LEADER: 


Peace I leave with you 
My peace I give unto you. 
Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” 


Mepiration: ‘The Meaning of Peace” 


Leader: Peace I leave with you; My 
peace I give unto you. Not as the world 
giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 


Group Invocation: 


Descend upon us, 
power. 
Fill us, O God, with divine insight. 
Purge us, O God, that we may think 
freely of thy thoughts. 


Transform our selfish desire, that we 

may meditate on thy way. (Silence) 

Leader: May we meditate on the mean- 
ing of peace. 

“We want peace but we do not want 
those things which make for peace.” 
(Thomas “a. Kempis. ) 

(Silence for meditation) 

“Peace is not something we fall into 
because we react against war. Peace is 
a positive achievement involving an or- 
ganized world community of law and 
order which we must want so much that 
we are willing to pay the full price it 
costs.” (Harry E. Fosdick) 

(Silence for meditation) 

Roosevelt said a lasting peace could 
only come when people are free from 
fear, free from want and free to worship 
as they please. 


(Silence) 


Jesus said: ‘Peace I leave with you. 
My, peace I give unto you. . . Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 


(Silence) 


O God with thy 


Some people will tell you that the peace 


Jesus talks about is a different kind of 
peace from that which may exist between 
nations. But think a long time before you 
accept that idea. For Jesus also said, ‘““The 
Kingdom is within you” yet he talked 
often of the coming of the kingdom in 
some outside group way. In the same way 
he said, ““My peace I give unto you.” He 
added the troubled heart, for he knew 
persons who were troubled and afraid 
could not possess peace, as Roosevelt knew 
that a troubled and fearful nation could 
not have peace. 

(Silence) 

Consider some of the other things Jesus 
said in his great peace talk: “If you love 
me you will keep my commandments.” 
One commandment is to love God. An- 
other is to love your neighbor as yourself. 
How would obedience to these commands 
affect peace? How would it change plan- 
ning in the United Nations? 

(Meditate) 

“The Father shall give you . .. the 
Spirit of truth.” What would happen if 
we wanted truth enough to have our 
weaknesses shown up? 

(Meditate) 

“The Spirit will teach you all 
things.” Are we humble enough as a na- 
tion: or as persons to be willing to be 
taught of the Spirit? 

(Meditate) 

Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” to be sung 
again as a prayer 


July 29 

THEME: God, Make Us Responsible Cit- 
izens! 

Hymn: “Father of Lights” 

Leaver: “Our citizenship is in heaven 


. . . wherefore, my brethren, stand fast 
in the Lord.” 
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Group IN UNISON READING: 
4:25—5:2 

Hymn: “O Ye Who Taste That Love is 
Sweet,” to tune Delhi 

O ye who taste that love is sweet, 


Set way-marks for our doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 


Ephesians 


Sing notes of love: that some who hear 
Far off, inert, may lend an ear, 
Rise up and wonder and draw near. 


Lead lives of love; that others who 

Behold your life may kindle too 

With love, and cast their lot with you. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


“Good Citizenship” 


Leader: We become good citizens of 
our country as we have a higher citizen- 
ship to guide our actions. Throughout the 
Bible citizenship in the Kingdom of God 
seeks to give us insight into the supreme 
value of all people. Our worth as a re- 
sponsible citizen is expressed in the value 
we place on a human being—all human 
beings. ; 

Votes are cast for a candidate or an is- 
sue in accordance with whether or not the 
voter is concerned with the welfare of 
people. Junior highs cast their votes in 
another way—in being concerned (or un- 
concerned) with the welfare of their 
group or community. 

Prayer: O God, teach us to love people, 
those with whom we are associated daily, 
and those in our larger community and 
nation. May we participate in group and 
community life in the many ways open 
to us, because we care for the welfare of 
others. 


Leader: Citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God gives us a point from which to judge 
our citizenship in our country. Note again 
Paul’s marks of a good citizen:* 


“Speak the truth each one with his 
neighbor.” If everyone did this, there 
would be no need for the crime Investi- 
gation Committee of Congress; or a dis- 
cipline council in our school. 


“Let not the sun go down on your 
wrath.” There would be no bitterness in 
dismissing a famous five-star general and 
no bitterness in being~ dismissed; nor 
would there be squabbles over rights to 
the ball park. 


“Be kind one to another.” There would 
be no Korean war; nor would there be 
segregation or limits on others’ group 
rights. 

Prayer: Dear God, create in us a de- 
sire for kindness, for understanding, for a 
forgiving spirit. Help us to grow into a 
love which seeks not first place but seeks 
the good of all. 


Leader: When we do not live up to 
our obligations of citizenship in the King- 
dom of God we are not ousted from the 
Kingdom any more than we are ousted as 
citizens of our country when we break its 
laws. But if we are not truthful, and if 
we are not kind it is we who suffer. But 
God is a forgiving head of the Kingdom 
and restores us to full joys of citizenship 
when we make amends for our diso- 
bedience and act responsibly. 

Prayer: Help us to be thankful that 
that there is a right way to grow. And 
though we fail again and again we may 
always find in thee a willingness to re- 
store us to full and happy relationship 
with | people. 

Hymn: “Heralds of Christ” 


MEDITATION: 


®See Ephesiaus 4:25-32. 
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August Worship 
Suggestions 


To the Adult Counselor and the 
Worship Committee 


For nearly a year the junior high wor- 
ship services in this Journal have been 
guided largely by three resources—the 
Bible, the hymnbook, and a few junior 
high boys and girls, for these resources 
are available to all. Hints have been 
given from time to time as to how you 
may enlarge or use these guides or how 
you may plan your own. Many letters 
have asked how these services came into 
being. Perhaps some of these requests can 
be answered now, if you would like to 
plan your own services for August rather 
than have, as usual, more specific guid- 
ance. 


In the first place it is important to re- 
call that worship is not a program some 
one else has prepared. Worship at its best 
takes place when God enters consciously 
into our living. One religious leader said 
that worship is finding God in God’s way. 
Now if that is true, worship is the ex- 
perience we have of God and not the pro- 


_ gram we put on. 


So we would begin in our worship com- 
mittee thinking together of some of the 
things we will be doing during August. 
Many junior highs may be returning this 
month from camp. Perhaps the way they 
came to think of God, and special ways 
they learned to worship him in an out-of- 
doors camp situation, may be a starting 
point. 


Or in many sections of our country 
August is harvest time. It isn’t difficult 
for rural boys and girls to be aware of 
harvest, for they hear the reapers and see 
the threshing of grain. They may even 
help gather vegetables for canning or 
freezing. Urban boys and girls are quite 
as dependent on the harvest for their 
bread and canned foods during the win- 
ter. And many groups make visits to 
nearby farms in order to get a more direct 
sense of dependence at this season of the 
year. 

(Decide on your’ general worship 
emphasis for August.) Let’s suppose that 
in your group that you have decided that 
harvesting of food and grain will be your 
occasion for worship during August. Then 
harvesting becomes your occasion for wor- 
ship and not a theme around which you 
build your guidance for worship. 

Thinking of harvest, what worship pos- 
sibilities does it contain? Perhaps you will 
feel your group should learn how to thank 
God for food, should thank God for the 
way he works in creating food for our 
use; or should. pray to him that we may 
learn to eat, remembering food (plant and 
animal alike) is life sacrificed for our well 
being; or should thank him for all who 
bring food to our tables; or pray that he 
will help us learn to share with those who 
may not have as much as we. (Add your 
own ideas from knowledge you have of 
your group.) 

Already more ideas have come than we 
can use. Knowing there are only four Sun- 
days during August, select four particular 
experiences of God you want your group 
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to have in relation to God’s providing 
food and man’s cooperative work which 
makes it possible. (Decide on four. You 
may change later as you plan in detail 
for the first service. ) 


These are really purposes—ways you 
want your group to feel, to will and ex- 
press themselves to God and ways they 
may listen to God speak. 


Turn to the Bible and discover how 
God was an intimate part of the harvest- 
ing season of the early Hebrews. The 
100th Pslam probably grew out of a 
harvest festival. The prophets rebuked the 
people for exploiting the land and using 
the harvest for gain instead of remem- 
bering God. Amos demanded that wor- 
shippers, themselves, “Return to the Lord 
and you shall live.’ Rephrase that in your 
own words in relation to junior highs’ un- 
awareness of their dependence on God. 
Look up passages in Jeremiah, and Isaiah 
or find Jesus ever conscious of his Fath- 
er’s care, with its accompanying responsi- 
bilities. As you study and select passages 
to use, your meanings will deepen. 


(Select some worship passages which 
express your own worship purposes. De- 
cide on how best to use these passages— 
in a litany, arrangement, a story or para- 
phrase. Plan one service entirely through 
before doing the next one. The first may 
change direction of your original plans.) 


Do not turn to your hymnbook section 
on harvest automatically. Decide how you 
want your group to feel and think and 
will at a particular place in the service. 
It may be you will not want a harvest 
hymn at all but one such as “Breathe on 
Me Breath of God,” or “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” or a hymn of for- 
giveness for misuse of harvest produce. 


If you use other materials—poems, sto- 
ries or visual aids—be very sure they di- 
rect feeling and will, and are meaning- 
ful to the group. Worship is really very 
simple. And materials should be chosen 
simply. Omit anything which does not 
play an indispensable part. I have used 
little poetry in these services. Poetry is 
valid only as it contributes to the feeling 
and not because it is on a certain sub- 
ject. If poetry or visual aids can be inter- 
preted to the group beforehand or grow 
out of discussion or study then they have 
a place in this sort of worship. A simple 
and universally known poem such as 
Christina Rossetti’s “What Can I Give 
Him?” is one of the exceptions. 


(Write out your service in full and 
think it through to see if it creates for the 
worship committee the experience you 
anticipate for the whole group.) 


You will find as your worship grows 
it becomes like telling a story—each event 
contributing to lifting the group step by 
step to the high climax, which ordinarily 
is an element of dedication, resolve or 
prayer for forgiveness. 


After you have developed your service, 
who shall lead it? Obviously one of the 
persons who has helped plan. For group 
worship is a shared experience from a 
committee or individual who has had a 
worship experience in the planning. 
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See iis Young cople’s 


Departments 


by Calvin C. Meury* 
July Resources 


THEME FOR JuLy: Our Heritage of Free- 

dom 

Because July begins with the Sunday 
before Independence Day, the idea of 
freedom is in our minds. The worship 
services for this month are planned around 
our different kinds of freedom, and the 
Christian approach to and use of each 
one—Political, Economic, Religious, Mo- 
ral and Personal. 


July 1 

THEME: Political Freedom 

PRELUDE: ‘God Bless Our Native Land” 

OpEeniInG THouGHT: Have someone read 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Hymn: “God Bless Our Native Land” 

LEADER: On July 4 we pay tribute to our 


national heroes who gained political in- - 


dependence for us and we glory again 

in the joys and privileges of being an 

American. But the very nature of the 

world in which we live demands a 

larger patriotism. We are not only in- 

dependent but interdependent. We are 
citizens not only of the United States 
of America but also of the United Na- 
tions of the World, striving to attain for 
all mankind the way of life dear to us. 

Scripture: Ephesians 2: 13-22 

READER: The Preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter’ 

LEADER: 

When Thomas Jeferson drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, he had no 
illusions that plans for the new nation 
would be successful with its signing. Lib- 
erty is gained by inches; inches of progress 
in spite of stupid failures, blunderings and 
defeats. The experiment in democracy is 
not even now completely successful but 
we were born into a United States of 
America—into a citizenship of freedom— 
because a Jefferson and a number of un- 
known, quite average people perservered 
in the idea. Just so we must not abandon 
the efforts of the United Nations, even if 
some fail, any more than we would 
abandon our United States because of its 
failures. 
Hymn: 

tion” 
LEADER: 

Public opinion in America has an im- 
portant role in forming policy. The people 
can express their opinions and make their 
influence felt by letters and telegrams 
and the ballot box. To exert this influence 
takes effort. We must first inform our- 
selves on what is happening. Get all the 
points of view, particularly our church's 
point of view, and then form an opinion 
on a Christian basis. Learn the voting rec- 
ord of the people who represent us in of- 
fice and let them know what we think. 
Decisions for good or bad are in our 
hands. We are free to participate in the 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 

1A copy may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations, New 
York City. 


“Once to Every Man and Na- 


making of them. We are free also to neg- 
lect this privilege and _ responsibility. 
What kind of a citizen are you? 
PRAYER Poem: “Hold High the Torch” 
(This poem makes an effective prayer 
if read in the first person plural.) 
(Lord, help use to): 
Hold high the torch! Do not forget its 


glow, _ 

It was given you from other hands, you 

know, 

*Tis only yours to keep it burning 
bright, 

Yours to pass on to those who need its 
light; 

For there are many feet that you must 
guide, 2 

There are many who -go marching by 
your side, 

Their eyes are watching every tear and 
smile— 

And efforts that you think are not worth 
while 

May sometime be the very help they 
need— 

Actions to which their souls would give 
most heed. 


So, in turn, they’ll lift it high and say, 
“Y’ve watched my friend carry it this 


” 


way. 
So lift high the torch! Do not forget its 
glow; 
*Twas given you from other hands, you 
know. 
—Author Unknown 
July 8 


TuHeme: Economic Freedom 

Pre_upe: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 

OPENING PRAYER: 
Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee 
as thou deservest; to give and not to 
count the cost; to fight and not to heed 
the wounds; to toil and not to seek for 
rest; to labor and not to ask for any 
reward, save that of knowing that we 
do thy will. 

—lIcnatius LoyoLa 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 
LEADER: “Freedom to Choose’ 


In America we not only may choose a 
life work to our liking and abilities, but 
further, in that life work we may choose 
what we are working for and whom we 
shall serve. ; 

We are going to tell two short stories. 
Think about them, face up to the prob- 
lems. You may confront them yourself one 
day. 

Story I: ‘‘How Many Bricks?” 


Kenneth, a highly intellectual young 
man, got a job carrying bricks. He was 
just one of many in the gang. On the job 
he carried five or six bricks at a time, as 
any normal man could do. But all the 
other men were carrying only two bricks 
at a time, so that the work would last 
longer. That was their union understand- 
ing—at least, it was the understanding 
among themselves. 


Soon Kenneth noticed that all eyes 
were on him. Soon he heard undercurrent 
comments. Then someone said, “Buddy, 
what’s the rush?” 

Kenneth was puzzled. What should he 
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do? Should he continue carrying all the 
bricks he could, or should he carry two 
like the rest to avoid trouble? What would 
you have done? 

Do labor unions or any group of men 
have a right to make rules like this among 
themselves? Are they honest when they 
do it? What do you think? 

—Cuark R. GILBERT’ 


Story II: “The Hardest Test in the 


World” 

What is the greatest test that confronts 
you? To most of us the hardest test in the 
world is to remain at all times, to yourself 
and to others, an honest person. 


Recently a young fellow who was much 
loved and respected for his square-shoot- 
ing and upright character took a Saturday 
job in a local dry-goods store.. He had 
learned to play all games according to 
the rules and was noted for his good 
sportsmanship. To his very great surprise 
he discovered that all of the yardsticks 
used in the store measured only thirty-five 
inches. The very pettiness of the thing 
riled him to his depths, especially as the 
place was named the ‘Golden Rule 
Store.” Later in the day he discovered 
that a certain pair of scales weighed fif- 
teen ounces to the pound, and also found 
that all charge tickets ending in odd cents 
were raised to the even five or ten figure 
above, to help carry the delivery charge. 
His next great surprise was to learn that 
the boy whose place he had been given 
had been discharged for “dishonesty.” 


So much for the story of dishonesty. 
Face the facts: honesty cannot be two- 
faced. Honesty is honesty and dishonesty 
is dishonesty, and -all of our scheme of 
business and intimate living together is 
based absolutely on this fact. 

—Crark R. GILBERT’ 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able?” 


Ciosinc ScrirrTure: Luke 16:10-13 
(read responsively ) 
July 15 7 


THEME: Religious Freedom 
PRELUDE: “O Worship the King, All 
Glorious Above” 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 
To thy temple I repair, 
Lord, I love to worship there, 
Where within the veil I meet 
Christ before the mercy seat. 


From thy house when I return, 

May my heart within me burn; 

And at evening let me say, 

I have walked with God today. 

LEADER: America is free. Along with the 
fight for political freedom has gone the 
struggle for religious freedom—the be- 
lief that each man should be allowed to 
come to God in his own way. Take no- 
tice—it is freedom for worship, not 
freedom from worship, that has been 
the goal of man’s striving through the 
year, 

Scrrprure: Psalm 34 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King,” or 
“Father of Lights” 

Story: “Who Could Not Come” 

“Bless those who could not come!” So 
fervently were these words spoken by one 
of the members praying at a Japanse 
church service recently that I was sud- 
denly shocked into a realization of how 
much more they mean here than at home. 
Spoken in one of our own services, we 


*Taken from Devotions for Youth by Clark R. 
Gilbert, published by Association Press. Used by 
permission. 
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would think of those who were sick, or 
caring for those who were ill, or doing 
some other essential service. The petition 
would be for a blessing on them in their 
homes. 

But here in Japan the feeling was dif- 
ferent. Here there was sincere sympathy 
for the many who needed desperately the 
encouragement of Christian fellowship, 
and the inspiration of the worship service. 
Here they remembered the young converts 
who could not come because unsympa- 
thetic parents ordered them to other tasks. 
Here they remembered girls who had 
been married to non-Christian husbands, 
and were not allowed to attend worship 
services. Here they remembered men who 
worked in a business system that did not 
consider Sunday a day of rest. These were 
“those who could not come.” 

I wondered, too, if we at home would 
feel differently about our free privilege 
if sometimes we were forbidden, no matter 
how urgently we begged to attend our 
own church service. 

—Joun DE Maacp, Toyko*® 
PRAYER: 
HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 

Father, 

We thank thee for thy gift of freedom, 

We thank thee that thou dost give us 

liberty 

to make our lives, or mar them: 

and greater marvel still, 

to make or mar the lives of others. 

We thank thee that not as pampered 

children dost thou direct and over- 
rule us; 

But, trusting us as men, 

Thou givest us the right, 

for better or for worse, 

to use our wills, and act as we shall 

choose. 

We thank thee that thou dost not force 

us to thy service, 

but givest us the liberty to take our 

stand 

against thee, if we will, or on thy side. 


Teach us, we pray, to use aright 

this gift of thine, most glorious, most 
terrible, 

this gift of freedom. 


—J. S. HoyLanp* 
July 22 


THEME: Moral Freedom 
PRELUDE: “God, the All-Merciful’ 
ScripTuURE: Romans 7:19—8:4 
Hymn: “God, the All-Merciful” 
MepitaTion: ‘Moral. Foundations” 

God works in history. He has establish- 
ed moral laws that cannot be broken. 
When men and nations dash against them, 
they themselves are broken, not the laws. 
Our independence in many areas of life 
has become lawlessness. In recent months 
there has been growing an awareness of 
the great need for moral rearmament, not 
only in the nations but in individuals, for 
individuals make the nation. 

Hear some of the voices raised in this 
plea: (These may be read by. different 
persons) 


Reader I: Hear the voice of Dr. Harold 
Stassen in his opening address at the In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention 
(1947): 

“We are engaged in the greatest basic 
competition in all history . . . between 
the ideology of materialism of the Com- 
munists . . . and the ideology based on 
the fundamental concepts of our religious 


®Taken from The Church Herald (August 18, 
1950 issue). 

*Taken from Worshi, 
David R. Porter. Use 
thor. 
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beliefs. We hope and pray and en- 
deavor that this basic competition may be 
decided . . . without resort to force. But 
if this peaceful victory for our way of life 
is to come to pass, the moral foundation 
of the people of this North American con- 
tinent of ours is of prime importance.” 


Reader II: Hear the voice of twenty 
leading educators gathered in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, last February—a com- 
mission of the American Association of 
School Administrators: : 

“Tn a sense the division in the world is 
also a division within each person. If 
there is not developed in men some inner 
moral restraints strong enough to control 
their impulse toward power and brutality, 
the alternative appears to be the rule of 
the strong over the weak, or the few over 
the many, or the despot over the subject.” 


Reader III: Hear the voice of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

“Loyalty to the moral and spiritual val- 
ues which have made America great is a 
top priority for our public schools.” 
Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 

Speak” 

Prayer: We thank thee, O God, for thy 
great gift of Jesus Christ to our world. 
May Christian faith be deepened every- 
where and through our faith, may light 
and hope shine out unto all mankind. 
Amen. 


July 29 


TueEme: Personal Freedom 
PRELUDE: “I Would Be True” 
ScriptuRE: John 8:31-36 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
READING: 


My RESPONSIBILITY 


I am responsible for the twenty-four 
hours of every day. How I use them and 
whether I abuse them concerns others as 
well as myself. Time is God-given; I can- 
not do with it as I please. It belongs to 
all, and I must share time with others. 


I am responsible for property, for 
money, and for those things bought and 
sold, used and enjoyed, given and re- 
ceived. I did not create them; others have 
helped me to obtain them. I cannot use 
them alone; others are concerned. 

I am responsible for the development 
of my mental’ powers. My mind is my 
kingdom of opportunities. I am responsible 
for my body, its growth and its use. I 
cannot injure it without injuring my per- 
sonality. I am responsible for my religious 
development. I am spirit as well as flesh. 
Into me God breathed the breath of life; 
I am His breath. In Him I live and move 
and have my being. 

I am responsible for others. I cannot 
live in a vacuum. I must live among peo- 
ple, among boys and girls my own age, 
among those who are younger, in the 
presence of those who are older. We live 
together; therefore we have responsibil- 
ities toward one another. 

I am responsible for seeking help to 
find my way through this life. My help 
is in friends, in teachers, in parents, in 
literature, in the Bible, in communion 
with myself, in books, in communion with 
the Divine. All these will help me, and I 
shall help them. 

I am a responsible human being. 

—Cuark R. GILBERT’ 


LirANy oF SvuPppLicATION: (Responsive 
Prayer) 


Leader: O God, our Father, for the rec- 
30 


ords of the deeds of the great men of 
all ages, 
Group: We give thee thanks. 


Leader: For the teachings of Jesus and 
the example of a perfect life, 


Group: We give thee thanks. 


Leader: In the strength of our youth, give 
us the courage to follow the example 
of Jesus, 

Group: We beseech thee, O Lord. 


Leader: In the midst of much confusion 
concerning the right, help us to know 
the true from the false, the good from 
the evil, 

Group: We beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: When evil is made alluring, give 
us the strength to resist temptation, 

Group: We beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: In this age of freedom, give unto 
us the wisdom to make right choices. 

Group: We beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: Now in the days of our youth, 
give unto us a portion of thy Spirit, and 
lead us into larger fields of usefulness. 

Group: In Jesus’ name. Amen. 

—A.ice ANDERSON Bays*® 

Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
or “Make Me a Captive, Lord” 


August Resources 


THEME FoR Avucust: The Lord’s Prayer 


For the Leader 
During August, the Lord’s Prayer will 

be used as the basis for the worship serv- 

ices, with Worship, Dedication, Foregive- 
ness and Overcoming Temptation the 
themes. It is suggested that the following 

“Code for Christian Living” be used at 

the opening or conclusion of each service: 

An Interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer 

A Cope For CHRISTIAN LiviING 

First Voice: “Our Father.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who 
commits himself completely to a per- 
sonal God who is the Father by cre- 
ation of all mankind. 

First Voice: “Hallowed be thy name.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who 
worships God with reverence in thought 
and deed. 

First Voice: “Thy kingdom come.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one whose 
supreme mission in life is the promo- 
tion of the spiritual rule of God on 
earth. 

First Voice: “Thy will be done on earth 
as in heaven.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who 
actively seeks to bring God’s will to 
pass in every relationship of life. 

First Voice: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who rec- 
ognizes the heavenly Father as the 
source of all material gifts for himself 
and his fellows, the One to whom ac- 
count is to be rendered of stewardship 
in obtaining and administering all 
material goods. 

First Voice: “Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who. is 
humble before God in recognition of 
his own proneness to sin and therefore 
generous in forgiving his fellows. 

First Voice: “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil.” 

Second Voice: A Christian is one who 
looks to God for guidance and deliver- 
ance from the snares of evil. 

First Voice: “For thine is the power.” 


5Taken from Worship Programs in the Fine 
Arts For Young People, program ‘‘Marching With 
Heroes.’’ Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
Used by permission. 


Second Voice: A Christian is one who de- 
pends upon the limitless resources of 
the Divine for power to the end of time. 

—From Worship Services on World 
Evangelism® 

Worsuip CENTER: Have either the pic- 
ture of Durer’s “Praying Hands” or 
“Christ in Gethsemane” by Hofmann 


August 5 

THEME: Worship—Our Father, Who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 

PRELUDE: “We Praise Thee, O God” 

Catt To Worsuip: First stanza of the 
above hymn 

Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God” 

ScripTuRE: John 4:20-24 

Tue Lorp’s\PRAYER 

MEDITATION: 

The word “worship” is a contraction 
of worth-ship, conveying to us the mean- 
ing that whatever we hold of supreme 
worth in our lives, that it is we worship. 
When we experience the real meaning 
of being a Christian then we do indeed 
worship God in Christ and hallow his 
Name. ; 
READER: What is Worship? (read slowly 

and impressively ) 

It is the soul searching for its counter- 

part. 

It is a thirsty land crying for rain. 

It is a candle in the act of being kindled. 

It is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

It is a man listening through a tornado 

for the “‘still, small voice.” 

It is the Prodigal Son running to his 

father. : 

It is a soul standing in awe before the 

mystery of the universe. 

It is a poet enthralled before the beauty 

of a sunrise. 

It is a workman pausing for a moment 

to listen to a strain of music. 

It is a hungry heart seeking for love. 

It is time flowing into eternity. 

It is my little self engulfed in the Uni- 

versal Self. 

It is a man climbing the altar stairs to 

God. 
—Dwicut BRADLEY’ 
Hymn: “With Happy Voices Singing” 
RESPONSIVE READING: (by two persons or 
leader and group) 
“Code for Christian Living” (Above) 


August 12 
TueEemMe: Dedication — “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 
PRELUDE: “Just As I Am, Thine Own 
to Be” 
Catt To Worsuip: “I Will Have Faith” 
Faith is not merely praying 
Upon our knees at night: 
Faith is not merely straying 
Through darkness into light: 
Faith is not merely waiting 
For glory that may be. 
Faith is the brave endeavor, 
The splendid enterprise, 
The strength to serve, whatever 
Conditions may arise. 
—Author Unknown 


Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 


ScripturRE: Mark 4:3-20 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
MEDITATION: 


®Published by Friendship Press. Used by per- 
mission. 


7By Dwight Bradley. From The Congregational- 
ist. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission. 
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THE EssENTIAL SIGNATURE 

Once I saw a Civil War veteran dis- 
play his pension check and remark: “This 
was signed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and has the name of the President on 
it. Besides, the check is backed by all the 
millions in the Treasury. Yet it’s not 
worth a penny until I endorse it myself.” 

That is the way with the word and gifts 
of God. He has made them available to 
us through Himself and His Son, the Christ, 
but they aren’t worth a penny until en- 
dorsed and accepted by us. Thus God has 
crowned man by giving His creation the 
right to accept or refuse partnership with 
his Creator. 

To the degree that we accept this part- 
nership and do our part, just so will the 
kingdom of God come on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

—C ark R. GILBERT’ 
PoEM: 
ComE FoLLow 

I heard him call, 

“Come follow’; that was all. 

My gold grew dim. 

My soul went after him. 

I rose and followed; that was all. 

Who would not follow if he heard him 

call? 
—Author Unknown 
Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” or 

“J Am Thine, O Lord” 

RESPONSIVE Reapinc: “Code for Chris- 
tian Living” (Above) 


August 19 

THEME: Forgiveness—Forgive us 
debts as we forgive our debtors” 

PreLupe: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 

Catt To Worsuip: “Be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 

Scripture: Matthew 18:21-35, Luke 23: 
33-34a 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 

MepiTATION: “Forgiveness” 


Leader: Jesus on Calvary faced the 
most severe trial ever faced on earth by 
any living person. Yet we hear him saying, 
“Father, forgive.” Here he is living out his 
words. 

It is at this point that Christian living 
becomes vital. It is easy for us to repeat 
the petition but not so easy to live it out. 
Yet we are surrounded by the witness of 
many who have. The true charity and 
greatness of Lincoln is nowhere more sure- 
ly shown that in his Second Inaugural 
Address. 


Reader: ‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all na- 
tions.” 

Leader: During World War II no city 
suffered more horribly than Hiroshima. 
Yet when plans were undertaken to build 
a great Christian University in Japan, the 
city of Hiroshima stood eighth in per cap- 
ita contributions. 

Reader: “Hiroshima” 


From this scorched roof you can stare 
South over Hiroshima, blasted white 
plain 
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our 
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Find Inner Peace and Strength? 


Have one of your church societies underwrite the pur- 
chase and circulation of several dozen copies. Give them 
to interested church prospects. Leave them in doctors’ 
waiting rooms, beauty parlors, barber shops, or put 
them to use in a hundred-and-one other ways which 


may occur to you. 


Darkening a man’s mind, even in sun- 


shine. 

Here are the people’s gravestones, the 
concrete 

Streamlined school with the gaping, 
blackened 

Window-holes, the molten glass bubbled 
underfoot. 

(So we came out of the caves with our 
clubs! ) 

This is Hiroshima, the Had-to-Be; to- 
ward 


This goal scientists toiled over centuries, 
Up to Hiroshima, height of western cul- 
ture. 

Yet I have seen 

Christian hope 

In Hiroshima, 

Forgiveness; 

The shy young girl 

With a tea tray 

Tripping out of a hovel 

To three Yankee infantrymen. 

—Harcis WESTERFIELD® 

Leader: We cannot close our hearts to 
forgiveness and still expect them to be 
open to receive God’s love toward us. Re- 
venge is a minus quality—forgiveness is a 
plus quality. 
Hymn: “Father, to Us Thy Children” 
RESPONSIVE ReEApInc: “Code for Chris- 

tian Living” (Above) 


August 26 


THEME: Overcoming Temptation—‘Lead 
us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil.” 


PRELUDE: “Yield Not to Temptation” 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 


O Gop, I Negep THEE! 
O God, I need Thee! 
When morning crowds the night away 
And the tasks of waking seize my 
mind, 
I need Thy Poise. 


O God, I need Thee! 
When clashes come with those 
Who walk the way with me, 


8Taken from Worship Services—1948. Methodist 
Church. Used by permission. 
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I need Thy Smile. 


O God, I need Thee! 
When love is hard to see 
Amid the-ugliness and slime, 
I need Thy Eyes. 


O God, I need Thee! 
When the path to take before me lies, 
I see it—courage flees— 
I need Thy Faith. 


O God, I need Thee! 
When the day’s work is done, 
I need Thy Rest. 
—Howarp THurMAn’ 

Hymn: “Yield Not to Temptation” 
ScripTuRE: Galatians 5: 16-26 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
MepiraTion: “Everyday Religion” 

The Christian life is not primarily a 
mountain top ecstasy, but rather an every- 
day walk. God hasn’t promised us a good 
time, but He does require obedience. 

Nothing hurts the Church more than 
the one who takes an important part in 
the Sunday services but does not pay his 
weekly debts. Or, the one who praises God 
in church and, in the same breath, crit- 
icizes and scolds his fellow men. Or again, 
the member who cheats the Lord out of 
His one holy day. Oh, that everyone 
might see that God wants us, first of all, 
to do His will! 

Yes, religion is a walk—often a. steep, 
stony walk—hbut Jesus goes before to guide 
and cheer. He knows how hard it is for 
us to do right when it would be to our 
advantage to sidestep a little. He under- 
stands that obedience for us, as for a 
child, is often irksome. And, because of 
these things, He appreciates our obedience 
all the more. 

—Cark R. GILBERT’ 

Hymn: “We Are Climbing Jacob’s Lad- 

der” or “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian.” 

RESPONSIVE READING: 

tian Living” (Above) 


“Code for Chris- 


*By Dr. Howard Thurman, Minister, The 
Church For the Fellowship of All Peoples, San 
Francisco, California. Used by permission. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools 


Educational Policies Commission, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Secretary. Washington, The 
National Education Association, 1951. 100 
p. $1.00. 


This 100-page report is timely, well or- 
ganized, clearly written, and of great 
significance for public educators, religious 
educators, and citizens generally. ‘The 
recommendations in this publication are 
those of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, a Commission of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 
School ‘Administrators. Publication in this 
form does not constitute formal approval 
by the sponsoring Associations.” 


The first chapter sets forth affirmations 
with regard to religion and _ spiritual 
values in American life and education. 

“By moral and spiritual values we 
mean those values which, when applied 
to human behavior, exalt and refine life 
and bring it into accord with the stand- 
ards of conduct that are approved in our 
democratic culture.’ Essentially these 
values are the “good,” the “true,” and 
the “beautiful.” 


Those who are interested in the rela- 
tion of religion to public education (and 
who is not?) will find here most earnest 
and thought-provoking answers. “The 
powerful sanctions of religious creeds and 
doctrines . . . may not be explicitly evoked 
in the public school classroom.” Teachers 
must “refrain, as they should, from giving 
religious instruction.” ‘The public school 
teacher is obligated by the canons of his 
profession not to attempt to indoctrinate 


his own personal sectarian creeds and 
opinions.” 
The report states that although the 


public school cannot teach religion, it can 
teach about religion, making use of the 
social studies curriculum and information 
about the religious faiths. It should be 
“hospitable to all religious opinions.” A 
good teacher will “reassure each child that 
his religious beliefs are to be considered 
right for him, so that he will feel com- 
fortable with his own creed or lack of a 
creed.” 

In teaching moral and spiritual values 
the school begins by “obtaining a con- 
sensus among staff members regarding the 
moral and spiritual values of American 
society.” They will seek the aid of par- 
ent-teacher associations, community coun- 
cils, student and youth groups and others. 
The entire educational process should be 
permeated with this program. The “trait” 
and “single course” approaches are to be 
avoided. The spirit and example of teach- 
ers, the various subjects taught, text 
books, guidance programs, special activi- 
ties, community resources, sports and club 
programs—all are to be utilized to further 
this type of teaching. ° 

Good as this program may be within 
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the limitations placed upon it, “it should 
not be regarded by home and church as 
a substitute for religious instruction.” It 


is therefore somewhat unfortunate that 
the report places weekday religious educa- 
tion in an unfavorable light, since it is 
basically just such a church sponsored 
project. It is also to be regretted that the 
operation of the program is not accurately 
described in the brief paragraph devoted 
to it. 

Like several other studies and_ reports 
of a similar character this statement of 
policy is a pioneer one. It deals with a 
highly controversial and difficult subject. 
It is an earnest endeavor to chart a course 
for the public school free from the dan- 
gers of teaching sectarian religion on the 
one hand and an extreme secularism and 
materialism on the other. The eminent 
members of the Educational Polices Com- 
mission has done well. Their product de- 
serves much study, careful study, and 
sympathetic study. 

E, 1's: 


An Introduction to the Bibie 


By Clarence H. Brannon. Raleigh, 
N. C., The Graphic Press, Inc., 1950. 
292 p. $4.75. 


Here is a most presumptuous under- 
taking! The author, who has enjoyed 
poring over monumental works, works 
of biblical scholarships for twenty-five 
years, herein endeavors to make them 
live for lay-students of the Bible—and 
that in a few pages. A well-nigh impos- 
sible task has been done tolerably well. 


Of course, it is sort of a hop-skip-and 
jump treatise—hitting most of the high 
spots, and tarrying long enough to spring 
for the next promontory. The author's 
scientific curiosity is often piqued by in- 
teresting linguistic and geographical od- 
dities that are hardly significant in an un- 
derstanding of the Christian religion. Be- 
cause he is an entomologist, he is delighted 
to find some “bugs” in bibical stories; he 
presents a wholly naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of the miracles, squeezing out the 
Spirit. He is not, however, restrained by 
any scientific mood from inserting his 
own value-judgments, some of which are 
quite startling: Ittai of Gath is “fone of 
the noblest characters in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

This. is a very interesting book—in most 
spots. To a Sunday school teacher, dealing 
with an important event, it hardly gives 
enough background information, or re- 
ligious interpretation, to be very helpful. 
But, considering its over-all brevity, it does 
make a living tissue out of dead-bone 
writings of scholars. 

ALLEN KEEDY 


Leadership of Youth 


By Ben Solomon. Putnam Valley, N. Y., 
Youth Service, Inc., 1950. 164 p. $3.00. 
For readers of the International Journal 
of Religious Education, this book may 


seem like “old stuff.’”’ However, any leader 
of young people will find valuable help 
by reading it. 

Mr. Solomon, well-known Christian 
leader, has written his philosophy of 
leadership in a free and easy style. At 
times, the reader will feel that the author 
is chatting with him in discussing various 
problems that arise when working with 
youth. Mr. Solomon could have improved 
his book by including more of his infor- 
mal style of sharing from his own ex- 
periences. He would have a better book 
if he had organized his problem situa- 
tions and his leadership suggestions 
around the main principles of his philos- 
ophy. He-could easily have included the 
appendix on women leaders in the regular 
section of the book. 


Leadership of Youth deals with pro- 
gram, supervisory, administrative and 
policy-making levels of leadership. It can 
be used as a “textbook’’ for training adult 
leaders of youth in summer camps, con- 
ferences and leadership training schools. 


Church boards, community — service 
clubs, and other similar groups should 
read this book, especially chapters V, 
“The Youth Leader,’ and X, “Leader- 
ship Implies Action.” The author has 
something to say abou the qualities of 
real leadership: “It is a leader's job to 
watch for the right moment or to create 
it and to extract from the activity these 
values for his followers’ appreciation, 
training and use in life.” 

The reviewer found this book stimulat- 
ing. It ought to be in every church library 
as well as on the minister’s of youth di- 
rector’s shelf. Case problems in the book 
deal with youth. However, the rest of the 
book is valuable to anyone preparing for 
any leadership task or opportunity. 

D. B.S. 


Camfire and Council 
Ring Programs 

By Allan A. Macfarlan. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1951. 155 p. $2.50. 


This book is chockfull of suggestions 
and instructions for games, stunts, cere- 
monies and pageants for campfire and 
Council rings. 

It tends to give more Indian folklore 
and games than would ordinarily be used 
in a church camp. However, any camp 
leader with imagination can adapt ' the 
numerous ideas. The book also contains 
instructions for types of campfires. Rec- 
ommended for camp counselors and pro- 
gram directors. 

D. B.S. 


The Ladder of Light 


By Harold B. Walker. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1951. 192 
p. $2.25. . 


There are two possible types of ap- 
proach by which appreciation for the 
Beatitudes can be enlivened: one is to 
search out further meanings in the 
Greek text; the other is to take the 
teachings into modern life to see how 
they affect the present temper. This book 
more than qualifies in the second kind of 
contribution. From the keenest observa- 
tion Dr. Walker understands this tense, 
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quarrelsome, tragic world in which we 
struggle for victory. The sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount are the only utter- 
ances which have the moral force to meet 
the angers and the anxieties. ‘We 
Christians belong in explosive situations, 
wherever they are.” 

Here is a study which is crowded with 
ideas—ideas expressed in convincing state- 
ments, and often with beauty which seems 
like morning light. 

MAURICE W. FOGLE 


God So Loved the World. 
The Story of Jesus 

By Elizabeth Goudge. New York, Cow- 
ard McCann, Inc., 1951. 311 p. $3.50. 

A popular novelist has here retold the 
story of Jesus in simple, felicitious lan- 
guage and with great reverence. There is 
no new interpretation of Jesus, and no 
fictitious interpolations or sub-plots con- 
cerned with minor characters. The story 
is rather exactly the one found in a har- 
mony of the Gospels, including John. 
There are brief additional explanations 
of customs and laws to explain obscure 
passages. The quotations used are from 
the King James Version. 

Of greatest literary interest are the de- 
scriptions which throng the book and add 
to the vividness of the setting—descrip- 
tions of the country-side, the city, the 
people, the clothing and food. In fact, 
the book is written visually, as a series 
of pictures, and one follows it almost as 
if watching a motion picture. 

The story is written with such ease and 
simplicity that it could be read by older 
children. Because of this and because of 
its feeling of reverence, it would be a 
good introductory “‘life’’ of Jesus to give 
to children and young people. Many 
adults, too, will read it with pleasure. 

L.W. 


The Lord's Prayer 


By E. F. Scott, New York 17, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 126 p. $2.25. 


This discussion of the “character, -pur- 
pose, and interpretation” of the Lord’s 
prayer compares its records and surveys 
its background in the Hebrew religion. 
Scott finds Jesus’ originality in a better 
understanding of principles and in omis- 
sion of the less worthy rather than in 
uttering anything verbally new. 

The prayer is analyzed and its religious 
implications are delineated interestingly 
and rather popularly. The book would 
have profited from more detailed consid- 
eration of the critical problems and from 
less positive statements concerning Jesus’ 
“purpose,” “intentions,” “thought.” But 
it will very well serve its purpose of pro- 
moting understanding of the prayer. 

ALBERT W. FENSKE 


The Word Lives On. A Treasury 
Spiritual Fiction 

Edited by Frances Brentano. New York, 
Doubleday & Co., 1951. 355 p. $3.95. 


There seems to be a current revival 
of the custom of reading aloud in family 
or church groups. This collection of short 
selections from fiction is ideal for such 
use. It is also, of course, of much inspira- 
tion for daily personal reading, except that 
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one is tempted to read on and on rather 
than to stop and reflect on the meaning 
of each story. 

Mrs. Brentano collaborated with Dr. 
Luccock, who writes the introduction to 
this book, on the similar volume, The 
Questing Spirit. That book, however, 
included many forms of literature while 
this is confined to fiction. 


Here one finds old favorites—Barrie, 
Elsie Singmaster, David Grayson—a lit- 
tle old-fashioned, now, but still with the 
power to tug at the heart. Here are 
fictionized scenes from the life of Christ 
by many writers, from Kagawa to Lager- 
lof. Here are the classics—the poetic ser- 
mon on Jonah from Moby Dick, and 
memorable pages from Pilgrim’s Progress, 
War and Peace and Resurrection. There 
is even a hilarious bit from Mark Twain’s 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. If 
a few selections seem unworthy of the 
rest, that is probably a matter of opinion 
and means that the book will have wide 
appeal. The anthology brings together an 
exciting and inspiring group of selections 
that will find a warm welcome from story 
lovers everywhere. 

L. W. 


Five Books as Devotional Aids 


Strengthening the Spiritual Life. By 
Nels F. S. Ferre. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. 63 p. $1.00. 


For the author a “divine formula’’ for 
strengthening the spiritual life is: wor- 
ship, work, wait. In developing this thought 
he draws upon his own experience to give 
guidance in personal, family and group 
devotions. This little work is rich in sug- 
gestions for those seeking a more mature 
spiritual life. 


The Ministry of Jesus. 
Francis Whiston. Boston, 
Press, 1951. 153 p.- $2.00. 

Presented as ‘fa book of devotion,” this 
work has 86 short studies based on inci- 
dents in the gospel records. Following an 
account of the incident, which is usually 
given in the King James version, is an 
illuminating commentary designed to 
combine the results of critical study with 
devotional insight. This might, in a sense, 
be called a short life of Jesus. 


Ten Questions on Prayer. By Gerald 
Heard. Wallingford, Pennsylvania, Pendle 
Pet one 2 pabiso. 


This short Pendle Hill pamphlet deals 
with some of the questions people ask 
about prayer. Mr. Heard has opened the 
door to the highest meanings of prayer 
in these few pages, giving many fresh in- 
sights from his years of the study and 
practice of prayer. This pamphlet is well 
worth adding to one’s library on prayer. 


Where and How to Find God. By Mary 
Denny Williston. New York, Richard R. 
Smith Publisher, Inc., 1951. 118 p. $2.50. 

In a format that invites reading, poems 
and prose bits are given as hints that 
suggest answers on where and how to 
find God. Writers both ancient and mod- 
ern, as well as Biblical writers, find their 
place in this collection of “thoughts brief 
and fundamental.” 

Prayer Book. Edited by Karl H. A. 
Rest. Philedelphia, Pensylvania, The 
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A COMPLETE SOURCE 
Visual Aids For Church & School 


Bible 


Slides Hymnslides  Filmstrips 
Bible Teaching Films 

Stori-Views (3-Dimensional Pictures 

Combined With Story) 


Write for Circular 
CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES, ST. LOUIS 3, MO, 
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28th just East of 5th Ave. 


The only organ 
in tune for life 


The Hammond Organ is the only 
church organ in the world that cannot 
get out of tune}... ever! It provides 
glorious music of perfect pitch, regard- 
less of changes in weather or humidity. 
This trouble-saving, money-saving fea- 
ture is only one of many reasons why, 
year after year, more churches choose 
the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For the Spinet Model (not shown); f.o.b. Chicago. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


* Includes Federal excise tax, rebated to churches. 
Concert Model has a 32-note AGO pedal keyboard 
and an additional tPedal Solo Unit tunable to pref- 
erence by the organist. 


CHURCH MODEL 
The Hammond Organ 
is used in over 

20,000 churches. 


FREE! sco 
s BOOKLETS 


Send coupon now while quantities last. 

0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 

Hammond Instrument Company 

4219 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ilinois 
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that cult. However, after he has fully 
satisfied his “urge to investigate,’ he in- 
variably ends on a note of deeper appre- 
ciation for “main-line’” Protestant Chris- 
tianity. His closing chapter, an eloquent 


pi Near Is The End Of The World? 


Explanation of plea for “unity in Ever iaed is especially 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION fq evasion: ana opinions will find in this 
book a valuable source of information 


By C. H. LITTLE 
Explains the Bible’s Most Misunderstood Book 


An these the evil days that shall precede 
the end of all things? Is the end of the 
world predicted for our lifetime? How much 
of the prophecy in Revelation has already 
been fulfilled? 

In the easily understood pages of this new 
book, Dr. Little has admirably set forth a 
clear explanation of the Bible’s most misin- 
terpreted book — to help guide you past the 
pitfalls of conflicting interpretations. 

In these days of wars and rumors of wars, 
this book is extremely well suited to week- 
by-week study in junior or senior Bible 
classes as well as special church groups. 


and inspiration. 
H. LEE JAcoss 


Additional Books Received 


CHILDREN IN THE FAmiLy: Rivals and 
Friends. By Edith G. Neisser. New York, 
Bureau _of—Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. 60 p. $.60. 

Tue CHURCH IN THE PuRPOSE OF Gop. 
By Oliver S. Tomkins. 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York, World Council of Churches, 
1951. 118 p. $.50 for single copies; 1/3 
off for 10 or more copies. An introduction 


240 pages —black silk cloth bound $2.75 


At your religious bookstore, or order direct 


“CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


- Christian Education Press, 1950. 


$1.50. 


This collection of prayers and scripture 
sentences will give guidance in the various 
moods and experience of human life. 
Prayers that have become classics of re- 
ligious devotion as well as prayers by 
contemporary writers are included. 

ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB 


184 p. 


The Religion of College Teachers 


By R. H. Edwin Espy. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1951. 216 p. $2.75. 


The author bases this book on his 
doctoral dissertation, in which a study 
was made of more than 400 teachers in 
73 church-related colleges, selected at 
random. Dr. Espey states, “The support 
of an institution’s educational aims by 
the religious convictions of its teachers is 
an essential partnership for the difficult 
task of integrating religion and learning.” 


In succeeding chapters he proceeds to 
analyze the religious convictions of the 
teachers studied, as they relate to their 
vocation. The teacher’s concept of God, 
his views on certain religious questions, 
his philosophy of religion and education, 
his contribution to the religious character 
of extracurriclar activities, and evidence of 
his disclosure of religious beliefs in his 
teaching are all considered. The results 
indicate a genuine religious concern on 
the part of the teachers, but real con- 
fusion as to the relation of education and 
religion. 

The final chapter raises fifteen funda- 
mental issues with which teachers, col- 
lege administration, and the church must 
wrestle in resolving the present dichotomy 
between Christian faith and concepts on 
the one side and educational philosophy 
and practice on the other. 


H. Ss: 
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Right Here, Right Now! 


By Margaret T. Applegarth, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950, 269 p. $2.75. 


Another book of worship _ services? 
Dozens are published every year, but 
seldom one containing such rich jewels 
of devotion as Miss Applegarth has lav- 
ishly scattered through the twenty-eight 
services included in this volume. Her 
store of anecdotes from every corner of 
the earth, her intimate knowledge of the 
Bible, her acquaintanceships with stalwart 
Christians of every land and age, and her 
sure sense of the dramatic, have all contri- 
buted to the development of worship 
services which are different and com- 
pelling. 

They may be adapted to many situa- 
tions and groups, and they will have spe- 
cial appeal for those organizations or in- 
dividuals which have experimented with 
drama in worship, but have had difficulty 
in securing source materials. This book is 
a unique addition to any worship library. 

H.S. 


Faith and My Friends 


By Marcus Bach. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1951. 302 p. $3.00. 


In this book Dr. Bach presents with 
dramatic power the amazing behind-the- 
scene story of six lesser-known religious 
groups—Mormons, ‘Trappists, Sweden- 
borgians, Penitentes, Hutterites, and Vend- 
antists. Each is viewed through the eyes of 
a personal friend within the movement, 
since the author believes that “to under- 
stand another man’s faith one must put 
oneself in his place.” 


As the result of such a 
quest” this researcher in “religion on the 
fringes’ is frequently plagued by am- 
bivalent emotions, being at times ‘‘almost 
persuaded” by the “message” of this or 


“personalized 


to the work of the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of 
Churches, in preparation for the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
to be held at Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 

*CuHuRCH OFFICERS AT Work. By 
Glenn H. Asquith. Philadelphia 3, The 
Judson Press, 1951. 92 p. $.75. 

*COWARD OR CoNnQueErRors. By Herschel 
H. Hobbs. Philadelphia, The Judson 
Press, 1951. 240 p. $2.00. 

*A FresH APPROACH TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By H. G. G. Herklots. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
176 p. $2.00. 

*Gop In Epucation. A TRACT FOR THE 
Times. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New 
York 17, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
128 p. $2.00. 

*Gop MAKEs THE DiFFERENCE. By Ed- 
win McNeill Poteat. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 242 p. $3.00. 


Tue Gospet. By Thomas G. Dietz. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1951. 186 p. 
$3.00. A unification of the text of the 
four Gospels according to probable 
chronological order, without duplication. 
It has both the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of such uncritical harmoniza- 
tions. The allocation of specific dates for 
each event is particularly questionable. 


*PEAcE CAN BE Won. By Paul G. Hoff- 
man. New York 22, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. 93 p. $1.00. 


*A PLANNED 
CuurcH YEAR. By 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951. 165 p. $2.00. 


*THEe REDEEMER. THE WorRK AND 
PERSON OF JEsuS Curist. By William R. 
Cannon. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 224 p. $2.75. 

*TuHe STRUGGLE OF THE SouL. By 
Lewis Joseph Sherrill. New York 11, The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 155 p. $2.50. 

*Tuat THEY May Have Lire. By 
Daniel T. Niles. New York 16, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 121 p. $1.50. 

*Younc ADULT AND FAMILY CAMPING. 
Edited by John A. Ledlie. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1951. 70 p. $1.25. 


*To be reviewed. 
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Curriculum units, program materials, 
and teaching helps recently published 
Compiled by Mildred A. Magnuson* 


ONCE EARH QUARTER, in the March, 
June, September, and December numbers 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, there is presented a list of 
newly published graded curriculum, gen- 
eral program materials, and _ teaching 
helps. In this number there are included 
titles of some church school materials pre- 
pared for use in the quarter to come, July- 
September, as well as units for the current 
quarter. 


The following list has been prepared 
with the cooperation of member and re- 
lated agencies of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. These materials should be 
ordered from denominational book stores 
or from the publishers indicated. 


Sunday Church School Series 


PieAseE Nore: For information con- 
cerning the curriculum of your denomina- 
tion, write to your own denominational 
publishing house. This list is limited to in- 
formation concerning new materials which 
are prepared for use over a period of 
years. The series listed here are not evalu- 
ated with reference to other curriculum, 
and it is important that every reader be 
thoroughly aware of all of the church 
school series and other resources of his 
own denomination. 


Bethany Graded Lessons 
St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1951 


PRIMARY: For teachers, First Year 
Primary Quarterly for the Teacher, 152 
pp., 45c. Pupils’ reading books, for use at 
home, 48 pp., 25c each, for four consecu- 
tive quarters: First Year, Primary Bible 
Stories. For use by teacher in the church 
school and the parents in the home: 
Primary Picture Set, quarterly packet, 8 
pictures, $1.50. For use by the pupils in 
church school and at home: Primary Ac- 
tivity Materials (Pupil’s Work Sheets), 
published quarterly, 12 sheets 20c. For 
parents, explaining the work of the church 
school and giving suggestions of things 
to do at home to nurture Christian growth 
and to carry forward the learning of the 
church school: Message to Parents, 8 
page pamphlet, published quarterly, 4c 
each. 


Bible and Life Series 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1951 
SENIOR: Course XII, Part 3, I Be- 


lieve, by John Skoglund. Teacher’s book, 
112 pp., 45c; pupil’s book, 144 pp., 25c. 


*Executive Director, Department of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 
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Canadian Bible Lesson Series 


Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church 
Publishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1951. 


INTERMEDIATE: July to September 
quarter: Great Passages of the Bible, by 
Peter Gordon White. The Intermediate 
Teacher, 80 pp., 30c.; The Intermediate 
Class, 64 pp., 15c. 


SENIOR: July to September quarter: 
Great Passages of the Bible, by Peter 
Gordon White. The Senior Teacher, 80 
pp., 30c.; The Senior Class, 64 pp., 15c. 


Closely Graded Courses 

Nashville, The Graded Press, 1950 

FOR TWO-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN: 
When the Two-Year-Old Comes to 
Church, by Jennie N. Haxton, 128 pp., 
$1.00. A teacher’s guide for the year for 
use in church schools where two-year- 
olds meet in separate groups. Also, The 
Two-Year-Old at Home, by Jennie N. 
Haxton, 48 pp., 25c. per quarter. A quar- 
terly guide for parents of two-year-olds. 
(Published by The Graded Press for the 
Editorial Division of the General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church.) 


Graded Lessons 


Nashville, The 
House, 1951 

OLDER YOUTH: Christian Action, a 
quarterly, copies available for continuous 
use, 48 pp., 25c. April-June, 1951, unit 
title: Stand Fast in Freedom, by Henry 
E. Kolbe. July-September, 1951, unit 
title: Religion in Contemporary Literature, 
by Roger Ortmayer. Prepared by The 
General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church through the Editorial 
Division. 
Judson Graded Series 

Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1951 


PRIMARY: Course I, Part 4, by Mar- 
garet M. Clemens. Teacher’s book, 152 
pp., 45c.; pupil’s home book, My Bible 
Book, 48 pp., 25c; Activity Packet, 12 
sheets, 18c; Message to Parents, 8 pp., 
8c; Picture Set, $1.50. 


Methodist Publishing 


Learning for Life 


Nashville, The Methodist Publishing 
House, 1951 
TS VADULUS: =) Learmime for Life, a 


quarterly of study and discussion, copies 
available for continuous use, 64 pp., 25c. 
April-June, 1951, unit titles: Whence 
Cometh Our Help? and Families Make 
Communities. July-September, 1951, unit 
titles: The Church and the Dispossessed, 
by Robert Casper Lintner; Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, by Emory Stev- 


ens Bucke; and Liquor’s Billion-Dollar 
Traffic, by Deets Pickett. Prepared by The 
General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church through the Editorial 
Division. 


Pilgrim Series 


Boston 8, Pilgrim Press, 1951 (July to 
September quarter) 


KINDERGARTEN: Davie Decides, by 
Dorothy W. Andrews. Picture story book 
planned to help four-and-five-year-olds 
grow in their ability to live successfully 
with other people, 48 pp., 25c. Kinder- 
garten Teachers Guide, by Elizabeth C. 
Gardner (issued quarterly); contains de- 
tailed teaching plans based on the chil- 
dren’s book for this quarter, 64 pp., 32c. 
Kindergarten Activities (issued annually) ; 
contains directions for activities which will 
be used by the children in church school 
and at home, 32c. Kindergarten Teaching 


. Pictures (issued annually); 18 pictures in 


color, $2.40 a set. 


GRADES 1 AND 2 (or 1,2 and 3): 
Prairie Church by Mary Esther McWhir- 
ter. Pupil’s reading book planned to in- 
crease the child’s understanding of the 
church as a fellowship of those who wor- 
ship God and try to follow the teachings 
of Jesus, 50 pp., 25c. Primary Teacher's 
Guide, by Edith Field (issued quarterly) ; 
contain weekly teaching plans based on 
the children’s reading book for the sum- 
mer quarter, 42 pp., 32c. Primary Activ- 
ities (issued quarterly); packet of activ- 
ity plans for use in church school and at 
home, 15c. Primary Teaching Pictures (is- 
sued annually); 18 large pictures in full 
color, $2.40 a set. 


GRADES 3 AND 4: Children at Wor- 
ship Around the World, by Gertrude Shel- 
don. Points up the basic sameness of the 
experience of worship, regardless of the 
country in which one lives. Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 32 pp., 28c; teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 
28c. 


GRADES 5 AND 6 (or 4, 5 and 6): 
When We Worship, by Sarah Dunning. 
Helps juniors to understand their own 
need to worship as they learn something 
about some of the forms of worship, such 
as prayer, singing, and Bible reading. 
Pupil’s edition, 48 pp., 30c; teacher’s 
guide, 64 pp., 28c. 


JUNIOR HIGH: Ways We Worship, 
by Estred Schwantes. Gives training in 
the use of forms of worship, which leads 
to a sense of personal relationship to 
God. Pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 35c; teach- 
er’s guide, 64 pp., 60c. 


SENIOR HIGH or YOUNG PEOPLE 
(high school and up): Wings in Wor- 
ship, by Catherine Miller Balm. Designed 
to help young people discover how wor- 
ship can be an adventure that will bring 
them into a more intimate fellowship with 
God. Pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 35c; teach- 
er’s guide, 64 pp., 60c. 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: Christians at Worship, by 
Roger W. Hazelton. Deals with motives 
and methods of worship; interprets the 
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meaning and use of major Christian sym- 
bols and sacraments. Pupil’s edition, 96 
pp., 35c; teacher’s edition, 64 pp., 60c. 

FAMILY BOOK: We Worship, by Ja- 
net Craw. This family book presents va- 
rieties of worship materials and resources 
for developing many kinds of family ex- 
periences in worship. 48 pp., 50c. 

FILMSTRIP: How and Why We Wor- 
ship. Purpose of filmstrip is to help chil- 
dren and adults understand better the 
meaning of worship and the various ways 
in which people worship. There are chil- 
dren’s and adult scripts, and a leader’s 
guide which suggests how the strip may 
be used with the Pilgrim Series courses 
during this quarter. $3.00. 


Electives 


Church of the Brethren 
YOUTH AND ADULTS: My Dear 


Ego, a six-session discussion guide, with 
worship service, by A. Stauffer Curry. 
Elgin, Illinois, Christian Education Com- 
mission, General Brotherhood Board, 
Church of the Brethren, 1951, 23 pp., 20c. 
This study unit offers guidance in the 
discovery of how one’s ego shows itself 
in the experiences of youth, how it hinders 
growth and maturity, but how it can be 
put in its place and the way opened for 
its possessor to be transformed into a 
mature Christian human being. 

JUNIOR TO ADULT: Choosing the 
Chnstian Way, by S. Loren Bowman. El- 
gin, Illinois, Brethren Publishing House, 
1951, 128 pp., $1.50. A manual for pastor 
or other leader preparing classes of candi- 


dates for church membership ranging in_ 


age from upper junior to adult level. J 
Choose the Christian Way, by Hazel Ken- 
nedy, Elgin, Illinois, Brethren Publishing 


For 
SUPERB 
Performance... 


Religious Leaders are choosing 


the 


MC300 Delineascene 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 


for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 
offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 


360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames .. . lamphouse 
remains cool for comfortable handling . . . instant switch from filmstrip to 


slides and back again. . 


. . triple action fan cooling’. . . choice of 3 


AMERICOTE objectives, achromatically and anastigmatically balanced for 


clarity, color, and brilliance . 


plates—nothing to scratch filmstrip surface . . 


. . instantaneous film threading . . . no pressure 


. silent autofocus slide carrier 


.. « fingertip elevating lever . . . 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than 
most projectors with double the wattage. For literature or the name of 
your nearest AO distributor, write Dept. P71. 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION « BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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House, 1951, 40 pp., 35c. Pupil’s work- 
book to be used with Choosing the Chris- 
tian Way. 


Disciples of Christ 

OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: Doctrine and Thought of the 
Disciples of Christ, by Howard Elmo 
Short. St. Louis, the Christian Board of 
Publication, 1951, 96 pp. 50c. ‘This 
course, suitable for one quarter’s study, 
attempts to explain what the Disciples of 
Christ believe and practice. It presumes 
a certain amount of general knowledge of 
the communion. 


The Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Board of Christian Education 
—SENIOR HIGH AND OLDER 
YOUNG PEOPLE: Christian Beliefs for 
Christian Youth, by J. Gordon Howard. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Evangelical 
Press, 1951, 201 pp., cloth, $1.50, six or 
more copies at $1.25. A course of instruc- 
tion in Christian beliefs that should lead 
to personal commitment to Jesus Christ 
and to an intelligent and active partici- 
pation in the life of the church. Designed 
as a book for personal reading, but also 
as a guidebook for discussion groups, and 
a textbook for young people’s classes in 
churches, leadership training schools, and 
summer camps and conferences. 
ADULTS: Our Church, by C. L. Allen 
and Millard J. Miller. Dayton, Ohio, Ot- 
terbein Press, 1951, 50 pp., paper, 15c. A 
church membership preparation guide for 
adults, presenting a brief statement con- 
cerning the origin, faith, and outreach of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church. 


Lutheran - 

YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
What a Church Member Should Do, by 
Amos J. Traver. Philadelphia, Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1951, 95 pp., 50c, $4.80 a 
dozen. Another unit in the Elective Series 
being produced jointly by the United 
Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. Also helpful as an instruction 
manual for older young people and adults 
who are being received into church mem- 
bership and as a manual for study by 
Brotherhoods, missionary societies, and 
other organized groups. If used in Sunday 
school situations, it will supply adequate 
material for study for a quarter. 


Vacation Religious Education 
Cooperative Series 


Texts published for the Cooperative 
Publication Association by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1951. 


PRIMARY: Everyone Needs a Church, 
by Lois Eddy McDonnell. 

JUNIOR: The Church Around the 
World, by Mabel Brehm. 

INTERMEDIATE: One Church for 
One World, by Olive Johnson and Frances 
M. Nall. 

For descriptions, see January Interna- 
tional Journal, pages 19, 20. 

JUNIOR: Learning to Know the Bible, 
by Ada W. Smith. To lead juniors into 
the discovery of the land and people of 
the Bible, to help them begin to feel the 
inspiration of the Bible and, above all, to 
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Unbreakable... moulded 
to look like glass. Light- 


clearlyte 


COMMUNION 


SB 167 
$1.25 Doz. 


help them enjoy the Bible. Teacher's book, 
160 pp., $1.75; pupil’s books, In the Days 
of the Old Testament and In the Days 
of Jesus and His Followers; each book, 
ten sessions, 40 pp., 50c. 


United Lutheran 


Ten-session vacation church school 
series published by the Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. 

NURSERY: Three-Year-Olds in Sum- 
mer, by Darlene Hamilton. Teacher’s 
book, 35c, 10 picture sheets, 20c. 

BEGINNERS: A Trip to Jesus’ Land, 
by Sister Esther Bunge. Workbook with 
15 sheets of cutouts, 20c; teacher’s book, 
35c. 

PRIMARY: Traveling with Jesus, by 
Loice E. Gouker. Workbook, 25c; teach- 
er’s book, 35c. 

JUNIOR: Let’s Go Where Jesus Lived, 
by Reba Shue Alexander, Workbook, 25c, 
teacher’s book, 35c. 

INTERMEDIATE - SENIOR: Watch- 
ing Jesus While He Works, by Donald F. 
Irvin. Workbook, 30c; teacher’s book, 35c. 

YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT: The Dif- 
ference Jesus Makes, by Amos John Tra- 
ver. Discussion book, 30c. 

(In this series, all pupil’s books, ex- 
cept nursery, have 32 pages. All teacher’s 
books have 16 pages, plus the bound-in 
pupil’s material. The theme for the series 
is “The Cities Jesus Visited.” ) 


weight, noise fre 
nomical. Standard he g 
Order from your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 
one dozen sent postpaid. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Missionary Education 


Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education 


New York, The Friendship Press 

Forward Through the Ages, by Basil 
Mathews. A compact, readable account 
of the expansion of Christianity from the 
time of St. Paul to the present world- 
wide fellowship. 254 pp., Cloth, $2.75, 
paper, $1.50. How to Use “Forward 
Through the Ages,’ by John Leslie Lobin- 
gier. Plans for six sessions. 48 p. Paper, 
50c. 

(For announcement of 1951-1952 pub- 
lications on home and foreign mission 
themes, see page following this list.) 


The Methodist Church, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education 


810 Broadway, Nashville, 
1951. 

Listed here are units of work for use 
in additional sessions in missionary edu- 
cation. The manuels give denominational 
background for the missionary education 
emphasis in 1951-52 and include sug- 
gested procedures, stories, songs, worship 
activities, games, and so forth. 

PRIMARY: Meeting Friends in Latin 
America, by Clara E. Cockerille, 64 pp., 
50c. 

JUNIOR: Methodist Neighbors in Lat- 
in America, by Vesta Towner, 64 pp., 50c. 
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Tennessee, 


A Gill for the Pride 


THAT CAN MEAN A LIFETIME OF HAPPINESS 
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Additional Resources 

AUDIO-VISUAL: Church Use of 
Audio-Visuals, by Howard E. Tower. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, for 
the Editorial Division of the General 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, 1950, 152 pp., $2.50. A basic 
text giving specific information on the 
underlying principles and methods of 
utilization of audio-visual resources. 

WORSHIP: Meditations, by Grace Noll 
Crowell. Nashville, Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, 1951, 128 pp., $1.50. A book of 
devotions for women written by a famous 
poet. Each devotion begins with a Bible 
quotation and is climaxed by a simple 
prayer. Original poetry highlights most 
of the devotions. The 26 meditations cov- 
er such basic subjects as compassion, 
prayer, faith, stewardship, vision, and 
peace of mind. 

For Your Pilgrimage, by Emma Wysor 
Dunlap. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1951, 110 pp., $1.50. Brief meditations on 
various phases of the Christian Life, chal- 
lenging the reader to more creative liv- 
ing. Devotional leaders will find here a 
variety of illustrative and source mate- 
rial made readily available by the group- 
ing under subjects. 

From My Window, by Emma Wysor 
Dunlap, Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1951, 32 pp., 35c, $3.00 a dozen. Mes- 
sages and meditations especially designed 
for all who know trouble, sorrow, dis- 
couragement, disappointment, failure, loss. 


SPECIAL DAYS: Sermons for Special 
Days, by Charles M. Crowe. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 176 pp., 
$2.00. This volume contains material not 
only for the special days of the regular 
church calendar, but also material for 
such days as Mother’s Day, National Fam- 
ily Week, Labor Day, Temperance Week, 
Universal Bible Sunday, and many others. 

CAMPING: Young Adult and Family 
Camping, edited by John A. Ledlie. New 


“Make Yours A Happy Marriage,” by Dr. O. A. Geise- 
man is, to quote the Ohio State Medical Journal, 


. intended for persons who have chosen their 

mate and wish to make a success of their marriage. 

A clear presentation on how the Christian view- 

point can stabilize and make a happy marriage.” 

For those seeking fuller happiness in marriage 

Dr. Geiseman here offers practical, frank advice on 

... physical relationship between man and wife 

. . . bringing children into the world 

. «+ following a family budget 

... the “in-laws” question 
. making necessary adjustments 

Let Dr. Geiseman guide you in building or re- 

building your marriage on sound Biblical prin- 
ciples. “Its pages can be read in an hour, but its 
precepts will last a lifetime.”.—The Banner. 

Excellent as an engagement or wedding gift. 


Concordia Publishing Foose 


JEFFERSON AVE. 


18, 


York, Association Press, 
$1.25. A manual describing ways in which 
Y.M.C.A.’s now handle young adult and 
family camping, operating principles, pro- 
gram development and supervision, short 
term camping, trip camping, and so forth. 


£951, (72- pp, 


CHURCH HISTORY: The Church 
Through the Ages, by Mildred C. Luck- 
hardt. New York, Association Press, 256 
pp., $3.00. The story of the Church from 
its beginnings to its work in the world 
today. (For junior high school age.) 


FOR THE HOME: Beside the Hearth- 
stone, by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. Rich- 
mond, John, Knox Press, 1951, 160 pp., 
paper $1.00, cloth $2.00. The thrills, the 
responsibilities, the rewards of building 
and maintaining a Christian home are 
thoughtfully discussed in this inviting plea 
to return to the hearthstone. Practical 


chapters on discipline, recreation, money, 


the school, the church, the Sabbath, are 
included. Your Church and Your Home, 
by Joseph M. Gettys. 32 pp., 25c. Study 
guide for parents using Beside the Hearth- 
stone. : 

BIBLE: Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament, by Patrick H. Car- 
michael (Editor), and Others. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1951, 176 pp., $2.50. 
Beginning with an outline of the Old 
Testament as a whole, each book is sur- 
veyed. The rise and fall of the Israelites 
is clearly shown to be dependent upon 
their obedience to the will of God. 

How to Study I Corinthians, by Joseph 
M. Gettys. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1951, 128 pp., $1.25. This study guide 
deals with such questions as: In what 
spirit and on what basis is church unity 
to be achieved? What is the place of lead- 
ers in the church? How ought women to 
conduct themselves in church? How is 
the Lord’s Supper to be observed? Prob- 
lems are dealt with in a way that leads 
students into the Bible to find principles 
for Christian living today. 
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Interdenominational Missionary 


Education Materials, 1951,1952 


Interdenominational Missionary Educa- 
tion Materials, 1951-1952. 


Exce YEAR the representatives of sixty 
boards of missions and education from 
thirty denominations plan and produce a 
range of graded materials on selected 
areas of home and foreign missions. Major 
topics are interpreted in each area. This 
is done through the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. The books are published by 
the Friendship Press and _ distributed 
through denominational book stores. 


Home Missions 
THEME: Churches for Our 


Country's Needs 
Adults 


Mission to America, by Truman B. 
Douglass. A powerful presentation of the 
spiritual needs of our country and the 
supreme importance of the Christian 
Church and its mission to America. 160 
p- Cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.25. 

Now! Everybody Needs a Church, 
edited by Mary Margaret Brace and 
Lucy M. Eldredge. Special features and 
articles in journalistic form, illustrating 
the theme. 128 p. plus 8-page picture in- 
sert. Paper, $.35. 

Guide for Adults, by Mabel M. Sheib- 
ley. Study outlines and program sugges- 
tions based on two books above. 32 p. 
Paper, $.50. 

So Sure of Life, by Violet Wood. A 
gripping biography of Dr. Robert F. 
Thomas of Pittman Center in the Smoky 
Mountains. 


Young People 

Now! Everybody Needs a Church (see 
above, under Adults) Guide for youth 
leaders in use of book at the close. 


Junior Highs 

The Third Wish, by Eleanor Hull. 
Published in 1950 and already accepted 
by adolescents. A novelette built around a 
lively youth fellowship that tries to estab- 
lish a new church in town. 144p. Cloth, 
$2.00, paper, $1.25. 

Our Church—a Fellowship, by Sara 
Little. A guide to help leaders plan a 
program in connection with The Third 
Wish. Detailed plans for sessions. 64 p. 
Paper, $.60. 


Grades 4, 5, 6 


Hungry Hollow, by Anna Rose Wright. 
An adventure story set in the Tennessee 
mountains, including a colorful treatment 
of the work of a mission doctor. 128 p. 
Cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.25. 

A Junior Teachers Guide on Home 
Missionaries at Work, by Vesta Towner. 
Plans for ten sessions and resource ma- 
terials. 32 p. Paper, $.50. 


Grades |, 2, 3 
Davey in the Sand Hills, by Anne M. 
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Halladay. An exciting story of a boy and 
his father during a summer in Nebraska. 
128 p. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.25. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on Home 
Missionaries at Work, by Elizabeth All- 
strom. Plans for ten sessions, 32 p. Paper, 


$.50. 


Foreign Missions 
THEME: Latin America 


Adults 

We Americans: North and South, by 
George P. Howard. A renowned mission- 
ary gives a vivid description of the na- 
ture, program and growth of the Evan- 
gelical churches throughout Latin ‘Amer- 
ica and concludes with a rationale for 
the Protestant witness in a»nominally Ro- 
man Catholic culture. 160 p. Tipped-in 
map. Cloth, $2.00, paper $1.25. 

He Wears Orchids, by Elizabeth Mere- 
dith Lee. Eighteen entrancing biographies 
of people who represent a cross section 
of Evangelical life in Latin America. 192 
p. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.25. 

Guide for Adults on Latin America, by 
Carol McAfee Morgan. 32 p. Paper $.50. 


Young People 

Looking South, by Constance M. Hal- 
lock. Introduces the young people of the 
U. S. and Canada to the youth of Latin 
America, showing their interests in com- 
mon. 128 p. Tipped-in map. Boards $2.00, 
paper $1.25. 

How to Use “Looking South,’ by Mary 
Garland Taylor. Guide for youth groups, 
with session plans, stories and worship ma- 
terials. 48 p. Paper $.50. 

Junior Highs 

The Traded Twins, by Robert N. Mc- 
Lean. Revised edition of popular book 
first published in 1942. A mystery story 
about missionaries, with setting in Mexico. 
144 p. Cloth, $2.00, paper $1.25. 

More About Mexico, by Lawrence L. 
Stanton. Program guide for leaders based 
on The Traded Twins, with resource ma- 


terials and suggestions for five sessions. 
64 p. Paper $.60. 


For Grades 4, 5, 6 

Off to Brazil, by Nina Millen. Story of 
brother and sister’s trip through Brazil, 
with many interesting incidents. 128 p. 
Cloth $2.00, paper $1.25. 

A Junior Teachers Guide on Latin 
America, by Phyllis Maramarco. Plans for 
ten sessions. 32 p. Paper $.50. 


For Grades |, 2, 3 

The Children Downstairs, by Virginia 
Mazel and Hazel V. Orton. Four stories 
woven around pictures taken in South 
America, with one photograph to match 
each page of text. 128 p. Boards $2.00, 
paper $1.25. 

A Primary Teachers Guide on Latin 
America, by Blanche Hoke. Plans for ten 
sessions, 32 p. Paper $.50. 


Kindergarten 


Manuel, a Little Boy of Mexico, by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. Thirty pictures 
illustrate a charming story of Manuel and 
his visit to the park on a fiesta day. 64 
p- Boards $.85. 


For fuller descriptions and lists of ad- 
ditional materials, send for the Annual 
Announcement, 1951-52, to the Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


In an age of Growing Secularism, 
Restlessness and Uncertainty 
Young Women of Our 

~ Churches 


are invited to train for 
Positive Christian Service 


at 
Schauffler College 


of 
Religious and Social Work 
Students have the privilege to live, 


study, work and worship with fellow stu- 
dents from the United States, the Far 
and the Near East, and Latin America. 


They can receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 
Religious Education 

or 
Social Work 
after four years of academic work and 
supervised field work. The College gives 


social direction to religion, and 
religious motivation to social work. 


Costs moderate 
The sixty-sixth year opens Sept. I1, 195! 


For further information write 


President George P. Michaelides, Ph. D. 
5115 Fowler Avenue 
Cleveland 27, Ohio 


The Traditional Bible 
with COVER 


Rich Maroon oe 
Beautiful Blue 
Traditional Black 


America’s Most Beautiful Bible ...now 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 

No. 455CM— Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; silk marker; concordance 
and maps. 

No. 454CB—Same; Blue leather. 

No. 453C—Black leather; overlapping cov- 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; concordance, 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
Ask= 


National sistes 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Neighborhood Birthday Parties for 
Vacation Church School Anniversary 


CHICAGO, 
names have been sent to the Department 


Ili—More than 1,300 
of Vacation Religious Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 
These are names of persons in local com- 
munities throughout the United States 
who have assumed responsibility for ar- 
ranging community celebrations this sum- 
mer in connection with the observance of 
the 50th anniversary of the vacation 
church school movement. Miss RutH 
ELizABETH Murpuy, director of the De- 
partment, expects to get many more hun- 
dreds of names before the summer is over. 

The plans for observing the 50th anni- 
versary call for a Neighborhood Birthday 
Party, as well as for local church observ- 
ances, in every community, even if no va- 
cation church school has been held. The 
Party is a unique and important part of 
the celebration as a whole. Such a one- 
time event lets the citizens know what 
a vacation church school is like. It calls 
their attention to the fact that vacation 
schools are held by all denominations. It 
also offers a happy opportunity for inter- 
church cooperation, in places where it is 
not possible or desirable to hold com- 
munity vacation church schools. 

The Party may be held by as few as 
two churches in cooperation, or by as 
many as may conveniently work together 
on arrangements. An outdoor setting for 
the Party is recommended. The program, 
which is included in the Program Guide 
for the 50th anniversary observance, in- 
cludes a dramatization. It also makes a 


definite point of giving recognition to va- 
cation church school leaders in the com- 
munity, both those who pioneered in the 
early schools and those who are now at 
work in them. 


The Birthday Offering is an important 
feature of the Birthday Party. This cash 
offering will be devoted to interdenomina- 
tional promotion of vacation church 
schools. It will be divided equally between 
the local council of churches, the state 
council of churches, and the National 
Council of Churches. The amount coming 
to the National Council will be used to 
defray the extra expenses which have been 
incurred in the national promotion of the 
anniversary and for the future enlarge- 
ment of services to vacation church 
schools. 


This offering is in addition to the “gifts 
in kind” which the children wil! bring to 
the Party. These gifts are books, play 
equipment, audio-visual materials, etc., 
which will be sent to home missions work- 
ers among migrant groups, and will be 
used by these workers in vacation church 
schools held in migrant camps. 


Leaflets to be used in promoting 50th 
Birthday Parties have been sent to organ- 
ized councils of churches and to local per- 
sons whose names are known. Any others 
wishing help in putting on a community 
observance may get copies of this free 
leaflet from local or state councils or from 
the National Council of Churches, 79 E. 


Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Councils in Action 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Rev. 
Davi E. WITHERIDGE assumed the duties 
of Executive Secretary of the Minneapolis 
Church Federation on March 1. On 
March 12 a reception dinner was given 
in honor of Mr. Witheridge and of Rev. 


J. T. Morrow, who recently assumed_ 


leadership of the St. Paul Federation. 


Mr. Witheridge took an engineering de- 
gree from the University of Michigan and 
had several years of business experience. 
He then secured his theological training 
at Colgate Rochester Divinity School and 
at the University of Chicago. He served 
for a time as assistant pastor of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church in Chicago, and then 
took the pastorate of a church at Meringo, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Witheridge’s office is in the Prot- 
estant Center, owned by the Minnesota 
Council of Churches. There is a close 
working relationship between the Min- 
neapolis and the Minnesota Councils but 
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each has its own budget and directs its 
own program. 


TOPEKA, Kans.—The Kansas Council 
of Churches and Christian Education held 
vacation church school clinics across the 
state during March, and with 2,267 local 
leaders participating. Some 500 more peo- 
ple attended the clinics this year than last. 
Eight clinics registered more than 100, 32 
clinics averaged 71 or better, with the rec- 
ord attendance at Winfield where 152 
were registered. Kansas is interested in 
vacation schools and the 50th anniversary 
of the vacation church school movement. 


KANSAS CITY, Kans.—On May 1 a 
tea was held at the Washington Ave. 
Methodist Church in honor of Mrs. 
Eruet Hicpy, who has given twenty-five 
years of service as Director of the Kansas 
City Council of Religious Education. She 
has been in charge of a large program 
of weekday church schools, which has in- 
cluded high school as well as elementary 
school classes. She has also put into effect 


an outstanding program of 
education through 
laboratory schools. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mr. E. Urner 
GoopMANn has been appointed general di- 
rector of the newly formed Department 
of United Church Men of the National 
Council of Churches. For the past twenty 
years Mr. Goodman has been national 
program director of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and he has served as a Boy 
Scout executive since 1915. A resident of 
Elizabeth, N. J., he has been active in the 
Presbyterian Church, as Sunday school 
superintendent and as an elder, and in 
the laymen’s movement. During the past 
three years he has served as a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

The General Department of United 
Church Men will place emphasis upon 
encouraging long-term programs in local 
parishes that will give laymen a sense 
of usefulness to the church and partici- 
pation in the National Council of 
Churches. Organization of United Church 
Men will be promoted in each commun- 


ity. 


leadership 
interdenominational 


Families, Youth Groups, Conferences 
Enjoy the Summer 


$18 


on Lake Geneva 
per week (in- 
cluding meals) 
Serving MM to 500 Guests—Write: 


MP AURO 


Walworth, Wisconsin 


FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS IMPORTANT 
BIBLE NEWS 


Are you missing an important message Jesus 
meant for you—because obscure, old-fash- 
ioned phrases make your King James Bible 
hard to understand? Now The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament 
reveals the Word of God in direct, under- 
standable language. And it is based on the 
most authoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously known. 
In a sense, this new version is our oldest 
New Testament. 

How did this remarkable book come to 
be? Scholars who preparedit tell the fascinat- 
ing story in ‘‘An Introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment.” Learn to know your Bible better 
through this valuable free 72-page booklet 
that usually sells for 25¢. No charge, no 
obligation—send for it today. 


Mail this coupon now! 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. M- 22 
19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send my FREE copy of the valuable 72-page 
booklet that tells the exciting story of this new trans- 
lation of our Bible. 


Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ommended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*_Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Air Cadet (Univ.) Stephen McNally, 
Alex Nicol, Gail Russell. Drama. Roman- 
tic triangle intrudes into routine of ca- 
dets training at Randolph Field to serve 
as pilots of jet planes. . Details of 
training program are interestingly set forth, 
and there are exciting shots of aerial ma- 
neuvers. Story is concocted, but adequate 
to tie the training sequences together. 
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Bird of Paradise (Fox) Jeff Chandler, 
Louis Jourdan, Debra . Paget, Everett 
Sloane. Melodrama. Technicolored  ro- 
mance in the South Seas, with the heroine 
obliged to propitiate the angry gods of 
the volcano because she has erred by 
wedding a white man. . . . Attempt to 
mix anthropology with melodrama results 
in a tale theatrical in concept, seldom 
credible in performance. M,Y 


*Father’s Little Dividend (MGM) Joan 
Bennett, Don Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Spencer Tracy. Comedy. The harassed 
hero of last year’s “Father of the Bride” 
relates incidents in the domestic upheaval 
aroused by his becoming a grandfather— 
incidents at which he is at first merely a 
bored, annoyed bystander, later, a con- 
cerned worrier, finally, after a period as 
an unwilling antagonist of the new baby, 
a devoted slave. . . . Good performances 
and a humorous, not-too-sentimental at- 
titude make this sequel as entertaining as 
was its warm-hearted, smoothly executed 
predecessor. M,Y,C 


I Can Get It for You Wholesale (Fox) 
Dan Dailey, Susan Hayward, Sam Jaffe, 
George Sanders. Drama. Bent on reaching 
the heights in career as dress designer, 
heroine does not hesitate to double-cross 
her partners, take advantage of others’ 
kindnesses, use her feminine preorgratives 
to get ahead. Film tells story of ambitious 
woman’s progress from modeling to part 
ownership of inexpensive-dress firm to 
connection with fashionable establishment. 
But it has her wavering when success is 
in her grasp, returning in love and re- 
morse to save her former partners from 
bankruptcy. . Altered from its first 
appearance as theme of novel of same 
name, story is more soap opera romance 
than the discerning comment on preda- 
tory business tactics the original intended. 
It has little to say, mainly because, like 
other potentially significant films, it tries 
to make its heroine suddenly an angel 
without preparatory motivation. M,Y 


Inside Straight (MGM) David Brian, 
Arlene Dahl, Mercedes McCambridge, 
Barry Sullivan. Drama set in San Fran- 
cisco in mid-1800’s. As tycoon waits in 
poker game to play the card that will lose 
him his fortune or win him another, four 
of his long-time associates relate, and 
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Feature Films 


flashbacks Picture, the ruthless path he 
trod to gain his present lonely eminence. 

. Interesting setting and local color, 
but telling of story is so confusing neither 
the people nor the events come through 


clearly enough to generate much inter- 
est. M,Y 


Lullaby of Broadway (War.) Doris Day, 
Billy DeWolfe, Gladys George, Gene Nel- 
son, S. Z. Sakall. Musical. Tunes from the 
past two decades in a song and dance of- 
fering, technicolored. Its plot concerns an 
ambitious young performer, the dancer 
who loves her, the elderly milionaire 
whose interest in her is misconstrued, and 
her alcoholic mother. . Routine musi- 
cal, with engaging enough performances 
but as a whole undistinguished. M,Y 


M (Col.) Luther Adler, David Wayne, 
Howard Da Sylva. Melodrama. Superbly 
organized underworld, police force vie 
to be first to apprehend psychopathic 
killer whose successive victims are little 
girls whom he strangles while trying only 
to be kind to them. 

Excellently acted, set against convinc- 
ing natural backgrounds and directed with 
keen sense of suspense. But it is a nause- 
ating exploitation of insanity and the cold 
blooded operations of gangsters and hood- 
lums, who come off better in the eyes 
of the audience than do the forces of law 
and order. Cynical in attitude, harrowing 
in the extreme. 


*The Magnificent Yankee (MGM) 
Louis Calhern, Edward Franz, Ann Hard- 
ing. Drama based on Emmett Lavery play 
about Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
built on episodes showing his home life 
and, sketchily, his career during period 
as Supreme Court justice 1902-32... . 
Emphasis is on Holmes’ “cuteness” as 
husband and as mentor of young law in- 
itiates; we get little idea from the snatches 
of comment he makes on current issues 
as to why he was a great jurist who left 
his mark on the court. We do have, how- 
ever, a lively, warm-hearted, intensely in- 
teresting film in which a famous man 
comes alive as an admirable, concerned 
citizen, ably abetted by a witty, intelli- 
gent wife. Excellent interpretation by 
Calhern and Harding; other portrayals in 
the film are mainly caricature. M,Y,C 


*Molly (Par.) Gertrude Berg, Eduard 
Franz, Philip Loeb, Eli Mintz. Comedy. 
Domestic crises in the daily life of a mid- 
dle class Jewish family in the Bronx... . 
The idiosyncracies, the malapropisms, the 
everyday problems of the famous Gold- 
bergs of radio serial fame effectively trans- 
ferred to the screen by an excellent cast. 
Warm hearted, entertaining. M,Y,C 


Raton Pass (War.) Steve Cochran, Den- 
nis Morgan, Patricia Neal, Basil Ruysdael. 
Melodrama. Trouble comes to New Mex- 
ico ranch country when heir of wealthy 
cattleman is snared into matrimony by 
unprincipled young woman. . Promi- 
nence of evil characters, intrusion of 
brutality, duplicity and treachery make 
seeing of this rather standard western 
story an unpleasant experience. M 


tSeven Days to Noon (British; Lion) 
Barry Jones, Andre Morell, Sheila Man- 
ahan, Olive Sloane. Melodrama. Top 
British scientist informs prime minister 
he has secreted atom bomb, will detone 
it in mid-London one week hence unless 


the nation renounces use of the bomb 
before entire world. Then he hides out as 
search for him is organized, complete 
evacuation of city is effected. . Not 
the terrifying thriller you might expect, 
but a suspenseful, fascinating study of 
dovetailed planning, seasoned with dis- 
cerning characterizations and made mean- 
ingful by real sympathy for position of the 
idealistic scientist maddened by a sense 
of his awesome responsibility. M,Y 


Tales of Hoffman (London Films; dist. 
by Lopert) Ann Ayars, Robert Helpmann, 
Leonide Massine, Robert Rounesville, 
Moira Shearer, Ludmilla Tcherina. Opera. 
The Offenbach story of the four loves of 
a wandering poet, told in the songs of 
the opera and in expanded ballet num- 
bers. ...._The complete opera on film, 
done’ in. lush technicolor against richly 
conceived settings, beautifully recorded 
by the London Philharmonic orchestra, 
performed by. ballet stars, with, for the 
most part, voices dubbed in. If you like 
visual spectacle and rich music for its 
own sake, you will like this film; other- 
wise, you will probably find it merely a 
nightmare set to music. M 


Valentino (Col.) Richard Carlson, An- 
thony Dexter, Patricia Medina, Eleanor 
Parker. Drama. An entirely fictional pre- 
sentation of the career of the silent screen 
star who in the twenties enjoyed fabulous 
adulation by public until his death at 
thirty-one. Something might have 
been done to comment on the unbelievable 
mass hysteria developed about the hand- 
some but untalented Valentino, but this 
film has not done it. Instead, it presents 
its fiction and _ half-truths in straight 
faced manner, has the hero dying be- 
cause he neglected his health when his 
great and only love needed him. Stilted 
performances in a ridiculous story. M.Y¥ 


e A pastor and a group 
of Christian laymen produce 
“Cathedral Films’. 

® The talents of their 
technicians and performers are 
used by God to proclaim His 


gospel through film stories 
from the bible and religious 
themes of today. 

© Dr. James K. Friedrich 
and his Cathedral Films family 
can give their Christian testi- 
mony through your film pro- 
grams. Contact your Cathedral 
Films library today for book- 
ings. 


Cathedral-Films 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


Wale wns ant, CALIFORNIA 
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When people see something demonstrated 
and hear it explained, they learn far more 
the knowledge stays with them! 
That’s why movies make a point sink in. 


Gi 


Business —Big and Small—uses movies for 


every sort of selling and sales-training. 


Schools use movies to teach and create 
interest in virtually every subject. 


Religious organizations extend their mes- 
sages of faith with movies. 


At home movies bring selected entertain- 
ment and culture to the whole family. 


“Our Filmosound equipment has contributed greatly 
to our record of carrying more passengers than any 
other airline in the world,’”’ says Mr. James Dear- 
born, Director of Advertising, American Airlines. 


inst in sound 
pryection... 


Since the very beginning, Bell & 
Howell has led the industry in 
equipment for showing 16mm 
sound films. Let Bell & Howell ex- 
perience guide you in selecting the 
best projector for your needs. 
You'll find the information and 
guidance offered below invaluable 
in mapping out a film program for 
your business or organization. 


FILMOSOUND 


16mm Single-Case Filmosound for 
either sound or silent film. Weighs 
only 35% pounds. Full, natural 
sound at all volume levels. Preci- 
sion-built to give most hours of pro- 
jection time. With 6-inch built-in 
speaker, now only $449.95. (Larger, 
separate speakers available.) 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


Bell & Howell 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send complete information on the 
subjects checked: (x) 


[ Movies in Business and Industry 
LJ Movies in Education 

[C1 Movies in Religion 

(1) Movies in the Home 


(1 Special Movie Information for 
Students 


Nome et 


Address- 


_._Zone. 


State. 


City. 


Note: If you will write us specifically regard- 
ing your problem we will include additional 
material pertinent to its solution. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the 
products, any defects in workmanship 
or materials will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 
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For Adults and their 
Leaders 


For Workers with 
Children 


GUIDING CHILDREN IN 
CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


Mary Alice Jones. “Considers the 
entire range of childhood. ... Has 


a peculiar value for members of 


Christian education committees and 
boards, directors of children’s work.” 
—International Journal of Religious 
Education. Paper, $1 


THE FAITH OF 
OUR CHILDREN 


Mary Alice Jones. ““Thought-provok- 
ing, stimulating, and helpful. . 

Furnishes materials to guide parents 
and teachers into a better knowledge 
and use of the Scriptures, a more 
effective use of worship, a clearer 
comprehension of the value of the 


church.”"—The Lutheran. $1.50 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(New Testament) 

Walter Russell Bowie. A_ simple, 

beautiful retelling of the world’s most 
wonderful story—the story of Jesus 
and his followers, illustrated with 
full-page, full-color paintings and 
black-and-white drawings. An im- 
portant book for every growing boy 
and girl. $2.50 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE 
WITH CHILDREN 


Ethel L. Smither. “Using the best 
available knowledge of Bible teach- 
ing, buttressed by the best knowl- 
edge in child psychology and teach- 
ing procedure, she has succeeded in 
producing a book which will prove 
a masterpiece.’.—Church Manage- 
ment. $1 


GREAT ART AND 
CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 


Jean Louise Smith. “Twenty-four 
masterpieces are the themes of these 
skillfully prepared worship services. 

. Helpful to teachers who, hav- 
ing no great knowledge of the his- 
tory of art, want to use some of its 
rich resources in religious educa- 
tion.’ —Christian Century 


Illustrated. $2.50 
JUNIOR 
WORSHIP MATERIALS 


Nellie V. Burgess. “Thirty-six wor- 
ship programs, . and valuable 
worship stories, hymns, picture ap- 
preciations of art masterpieces, dra- 
matizations, and other vital materials 
for the junior worker. . . . Valuable 
aid in building programs of wor- 
ship.”—Christian-Evangelist. $1.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


For Workers with 
Youth 


YOUR LIFE COUNTS 


Edited by Hoover Rupert. Fourteen 
outstanding youth leaders bring wise 
guidance into constructive Christian 
living. “The messages are in simple, 
understandable English. . . . Work- 
ers with youth will find the book 
richly suggestive.” ae 


—Christian-Evangelist. $1.75 


TALKS TO YOUTH 


Edited by Gordon C. Speer. “Pre- 
pared by prominent ‘ministers, edu- 
cators, and youth leaders, the talks 
are rich in illustrations, may be eas- 
ily adapted to school assemblies, 
church worship services, or other 
youth programs.” — International 
Journal of Religious Education. $1.50 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
INTERMEDIATES 


Alice A. Bays. Thirty-four fully 
planned services, with suggestions 
for the teacher. “These suggestions 
help the leader to develop a real 
spirit of reverence in intermediates. 

. Very — useful.” —Westminster 
Teacher. $1.75 
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GUIDING INTERMEDIATES 
IN WORSHIP 


Estelle B. Barber. “Tells how and 
shows how to lead intermediates. It 
indicates the elements of approved 
programs, ... then illustrates them 
by offering 37 excellent full-scale 
programs.’—Christian Advocate. 
$1.75 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Ruth Schroeder. Thirty-five com- 
plete new programs—for special sea- 
sons and themes, outdoor programs, 
and candlelight programs. “Even the 
most creative leaders will find here 
an excellent mine of resource mate- 
rial. —Presbyterian Tribune. $2.50 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR YOUTH 


Alice A. Bays. “Thirty-four - fully 
developed services, . . . both wor- 
shipful and meaningful. The talks, 
exceptionally well thought and well 
written, give a degree of solid sub- 
stance not often found in such serv- 
ices. —Christian Century. $2 


SO WE BELIEVE, 
SO WE PRAY 


George A. Buttrick. A penetrating 
exposition of our fundamental Chris- 
tian beliefs, culminating in the Lord's 
Prayer~as. the supreme expression of 


~ __faith. A meaningful book for every 


Christian who would fully under- 
stand and live his faith. $2.75 


HERE | STAND 


The 1950 Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Award Winner, by Roland H. Bain- 
ton. “A noteworthy and significant 
historical work, . . . new insight into 
the religious and political controver- 
sies that led up to the Reformation.” 
—San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 
Profusely Illustrated. $4.75 


THROUGH CHRIST 
OUR LORD 


Georgia Harkness. “A devotional 
study of the sayings of our Lord, ar- 
ranged systematically to cover five 
months, and interpreted practically, 
with reference to the problems of 
men and women today.’—The Wit- 
ness. Pocket Size. $1.25 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 


Joseph Fort Newton. These brief, 
pointed messages “take men and 
women where we find them every 
day of our lives and lead them 
along paths to a finer kind of life.” 
—Pulpit Digest. Pocket Size. $1.25 


PATTERNS 
FOR DEVOTION 


Gladys C. Murrell. 
brief worship services. . . . Of very 
practical help to those responsible 
for the worship services of women’s 
groups and of others as well.”’— 
Federal Council Bulletin. $1.25 


MEDITATIONS 


Grace Noll Crowell. Twenty-six rich 
worship units — lighted by Mrs. 
Crowell’s original poems, climaxed 


by short, meaningful prayers. For | 


every woman everywhere, here is 
new understanding of the import- 
ance of her contribution to today’s 
world. Pocket Size. $1.50 


Angdon~Coheibay 


“Twenty-seven — 
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